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Like a foot in soft earth, your foot will find ease and 
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balance by use of Cuboid non-metallic inserts. Fit- 
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ting over uneven contours of the sole, they provide 


firm support through balanced weight distribution. 


Burns Cuboids have contributed to the walking, 
standing and working comfort of teachers, nurses 
and family members—from California to Maine. 
Your family physician may be one of the thousands 


who wear Cuboids with satisfaction and comfort. 
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He will tell you why Cuboids are a great aid to com- 


+e, 
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fort for busy today’s feet. 


IN THE NATION’S 


M 
le LEADING SHOE AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
FEET fitting experts carefully adapt the proper Cuboids to 
cUuBOIDS . . . the bottom of your feet- from 176 size variations. 
A LOGICAL Stable, gentle foot support and comfort prove help- 
CHOICE ful to people whose daily schedules require a lot of 


activity. 


IF YOUR CITY IS 


NOT LISTED, WRITE 
BURNS CUBOID COMPANY . . SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
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Protein Requirements 
Question. A home economics ex- 
pert has told me that proteins from 
many different plants can make up 
the daily protein requirements. If 
this is true it certainly would help 
people who cannot afford meat. 


\nswer. It is possible, but rather 
difficult 
daily requirement of protein without 


to obtain the recommended 


eating some animal protein. You will 
find that ten cents worth of whole 
grain or enriched bread and one 
pint of milk will provide nearly two- 
thirds of your daily protein needs. 


Bread milk 


vevetables and 


and combined with 


meat, will greatly 
reduce the strain on vour food dollar. 
(To read about a new bread that is a 


complete protein food, see page 43.) 
Care of Pyorrhea 

Question. My dentist has said I 
have pvorrhea, and predicts that I 
will not keep my teeth for more than 
five or ten vears. Can vou tell me if 
at the age of 45 1 can build up my 
gums to a healthier state, and per- 
haps keep my teeth longer? Can diet 
help? What mouth wash might help? 


Answer, Pyorrhea, more properly 
known as advanced periodontal dis- 
ease, is believed to be caused by an 
accumulation of tartar and other 
deposits on the teeth under the gum 
fault, ( bite ) 


faulty nutrition, Pyorrhea as well as 


line, occlusion and 
other forms of periodontal disease 
can be treated successfully in the 
early stages. Furthermore, in the 
more advanced cases, the progress 
of pyorrhea often can be stopped or 


at least retarded. Success of treat- 


ment by a dentist depends on the 
extent to which the gums and bone 
around the teeth are affected. and 
on how well the patient follows the 
dentist's suggestions on oral hy mene 
diet and home care. Unfortunately, 
too many people delay seeking treat- 
ment bv the dentist until it is too late 
for the teeth to be saved. ° 

There is no evidence that drugs 
or mouth washes will prevent or 
cure pvorriea but the dentist uses 
some medication to aid in treating 
the condition. Diet is important, but 
the details must be worked out indi- 


vidually for each patient. 
Hormone Treatments 


Question. | have heard, as well as 
read in popular magazines, that hor- 
mones are a possible cause of cancer. 
If this is true 


tinuing to give such substances? 


whv are doctors con- 


There is reasonably au- 
that 
hormone products have the ability to 


Answer 


thoritative evidence certain 
speed up the growth of at least some 


forms of cancer when used in a 


patient who already has a malig- 
nancy. This problem is still under 
clinical and research study, and final 
opmions regarding it must await 
further investigation. 

There is no satisfactory proof that 
hormones in themselves are capable 
of starting cancer in a person who 


has no sign of malignancy. If this 





Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions 
are selected. 
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were the case. obviously every nor- 
mal person would face such a threat. 
since the body is constantly produc- 
ing hormones 


lence must always be consid- 


The possibility of 
coincit 
ered, and many patients who have 
received hormone treatments may 
develop cancer without any direct 
relationship to the treatments. For 
these reasons and because of th 
that 
benefit 


litesaving in certain disorders 


knowledge various hormones 


are of much perhaps even 
ther 
is everv reason why doctors should 


administer them when they can be 


expected to help. This is, of course 


never done casually, but only after 
careful study of the patient's history 


and present condition. 
Prominent Ears 


Question. NIv baby’s 


sticking out terribly 


ears) are 
and | am wor- 
ried about what to do for them. Ou 
doctor says to tape them back lighth 
and to put on a snug cap when we 
take him out. Do vou think this will 


be enough? 


Answer. Frequently the use of tape 
or some other form of fairly constant 
pressure on the ears to make them 
lie closer to tie head is sufficient to 
correct this condition, and we be- 
lieve your doctor's advice should be 
followed for the present. You can 
talk over with him the possibility 
of having plastic surgery performed 
if the 
markedly. Operations of this typx 


ears continue to stand out 


can now be performed relatively 


easily, and undoubtedly vour doctor 
can recommend a plastic surgeon in 


your area if he considers it desirable. 
Two-Year Medical Schools 


\ friend tells me there 


are two-vear medical schools oper- 


Question. 
ated in this country. Is this true. and 
if so. why should anyone bother to 
take the regular four-year course? 
Answer. Your friend is correct, but 


you apparently have drawn the 
wrong conclusion from his informa- 
tion. The two-vear schools, known 
as basic science schools, simply teach: 
the courses included in the first two 


vears of medical education. Among 
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Meat... 


and the Protein Requirements 
of the Diabetic 


Although in former years diabetics were given diets containing less 
protein than was customary for normal persons, present-day medical 
science provides for liberal amounts of dietary protein. Nowadays, dia- 
betic diets—to the distinct benefit of the patient—often furnish up to 
one and one-half times as much protein as normal diets. In these diabetic 
diets meat, because it is outstanding in high content of top quality pro- 
tein, supplies a large proportion of the total protein intake. 


Diets providing liberal amounts of protein protect against a de- 
creased sense of well-being and vigor in the diabetic. Such diets also 
contribute to maintenance of resistance to many infections and promote 
the healing of wounds. The likelihood of anemia is lessened. With ade- 
quate protein nutrition, ihe diabetic can enjoy a better state of general 
health. 


Since overweight is conducive to diabetes and tends to intensify the 
disease, appropriate weight reduction diets are prescribed by the physician. 
Such diets restrict the total number of calories per day, but allow ade- 
quate amounts of protein and other essential nutrients (vitamins and 
minerals). In such diets meat usually contributes a large portion of the 
daily protein needs. 


The physician’s recommendation of meat for this purpose is well 
founded. Meat —all cuts and kinds—is rich in its store of highest quality 
protein; in addition it supplies important amounts of essential B vitamins 
and minerals, needed for body functioning and health maintenance. Not 
to be overlooked also is the fact that meat is easily and practically com- 
pletely digested, and is of outstanding appetite appeal. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago ... Members Throughout the United States 





IF BALD 


DO THIS 


*The same man wearing a patented 


MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


THINK OF 1IT—real hair again 
that looks and feels as if it were 
actually growing on your own 
head! That's the remarkable 
thing about a patented Max Fac- 
tor Hairpiece. It is so life-like 
and natural that you are never 
conscious of wearing it—so con- 
vincingly real and undetectable 
that people won't believe it isn’t 
your own hair even if you tell 
them the truth! Decide to investi- 
gate one yourself. All Factor Hair- 
pieces made with money back 
guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. Write today for confiden- 
tially mailed illustrated free 
booklet containing full details. 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 


1666 WN. HIGHLAND, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








such courses are anatomy, physiolo- 
gy, bacteriology, embryology, histol- 
ogy, biochemistry, public health, and 
the nature, origin and effects of 
drugs. Those schools, of which there 
are seven in the United States pro- 
viding acceptable training, cannot 
confer the M.D. degree. Graduates 
from the two-year course must com- 
plete their training in a four-year 
school. 


Eyes of Premature Babies 


Question. I am very worried about 


_the possibility that my six months 


old son might get the blindness con- 
dition I have read about, in which a 
growth forms behind the lens. He 


was a premature baby and weighed 


four and a half pounds, Our doctor 
has examined him and tells me there 
is nothing to worry over. Can you 
tell me if there might be any chance 
this would develop in later life? 


Answer, You should ot worry that 
your son might develop retrolental 
fibroplasia, since he is now six 
months old. According to authorities, 
this blinding condition almost never 
begins after the age of three months. 
It occurs almost exclusively in pre- 
mature babies, but this does not 
mean that all premature infants will 
develop it. Retrolental fibroplasia is 
not a condition that may appear 
years later, and undoubtedly your 
child’s eyes will never show any ef- 
fects of the prematurity. Nearsighted- 
ness or other visual problems that 
might develop later would have no 
relationship to prematurity. 


Hospital Construction 


Question. Can you tell me how 
many hospitals have been built under 
the Hill-Burton program? When did 
this program start? How much has 
it cost? What state has built the 
most hospitals? 


Anstver. According to a_ recent 
report, a total of 2104 hospital con- 
struction projects have been ap- 
proved since 1946, when the Hill- 
Burton program was started. These 
provide for 102,362 hospital beds. 
About half the beds are already in 


use. The total estimated cost of the 
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program to date has been about 
$1,700,000,000, of which the federal 
government contributed $582.000.- 
000. 

A survey made on the basis of 
number of new beds available in 
hospital projects completed or under 
construction shows Texas leading 
with 8090. Next comes Ohio, 5403 
beds; New York, 5052; North Caro- 
lina, 4740; and Pennsylvania, 4326. 
In addition to the hospital projects, 
the program has included 344 sepa- 
rate health centers, of which 65 are 
in South Carolina and 58 in Georgia. 
Another 69 health centers are lo- 
cated in hospitals built under the 


program. 
Food and Acne 


Question. Is it unwise for a young 
person with acne to drink soft drinks? 
What about coffee? Are fat foods 
permitted? 


Answer, Most soft drinks contain 
artificial favoring and coloring, per- 
haps a small amount of ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C), water and sugar. 
Any variations or special additions 
will be printed on the label. None 
of these substances is likely to have 
any undesirable effect on the skin 
of acne patients. In fact, at the age 
when acne is most common, extra 
sources of energy—such as the sugar 
in soft drinks--may be desirable. 

This does not. of course, mean 
that such beverages should be drunk 
in unlimited amounts, or ever used 
to replace milk or other drinks at 
mealtime. And they should not be 
consumed at times when they may 
dull the appetite for a regular meal. 

It should be noted that the sugar 
in such drinks may help decay teeth. 

There is nothing in coffee that will 
have any effect one way or the other 
on acne, but here again coffee should 
nox be allowed to crowd out more 
nourishing food for young people. 
They do not need the stimulation 
provided by coffee, and they will 
obtain much more benefit from milk 
or fruit juices. 

Fat foods are also important 
sources of energy, and usually should 
not be eliminated from the diet of 
teen-agers. Fat consumption as such 


does not cause the oiliness or greasi- 
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ness seen in patients with acne, but 
in selected cases the attending physi- 
cian may find it desirable to cut 
down on fat in the patient’s diet. 
Special attention is usually given to 
elimination of chocolate, nuts, sharp 
cheeses, condiments and_ pressed 
meats or other highly spiced meat 
products. 


Circumcision 


Question, As prospective parents, 
we are interested in the matter of 
circumcision. In innumerable dis- 
cussions with friends and doctors, 
we have been unable to determine 
whether circumcision is medically 
justified. Could you furnish informa- 
tion that would definitely establish 
the pro or con of this practice? 


Answer, Circumcision is certainly 
medically justified. There are many 
good reasons why this operation 
should be performed in infancy. It 
is not merely a fad. Your family 
physician will undoubtedly explain 
to you the sanitary reasons advanced 
in favor of circumcision. Men who 
have been circumcized are less apt 
to contract venereal diseases. It is 
an almost universal belief of urolo- 
gists that every male baby should be 
circumcized. 


Congenital Heart Defects 


Question. We have been discuss- 
ing the cause of congenital heart 
conditions. One member of our 
group says he knows of a woman 
who was injured in a car accident 
in the sixth month of her pregnancy. 
The left side of her chest was struck, 
and two ribs broken. He claims that 
this resulted in the child’s being born 
with a serious heart deformity. Is 


this possible? 


Answer, In the human embryo the 
heart's complete development takes 
place between the third and eighth 
week of pregnancy. If there are any 
abnormalities in the heart formation, 
they must develop during that peri- 
od. Once present, they will remain 
as permanent changes. Injuries to 
the expectant mother, such as the 
one described, do not play any part 
in the development of abnormalities 


After the baby. 
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oh your abdomen muscles 
Get down on your hands and knees for this hip-tilting exercise. Swing 
hips slowly to the left, then stretch head around shoulder till you can 


see left hip. Straighten out, rest, repeat on the right side, 
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Tone waistline and back muscles 
Lying on back with arms outstretched, bring knees up tight to the ches 
Gripping floor with palms, slowly swivel the hips until knees are on nee 
floor at your left. Slowly swing hips back to central position and rest 


before repeating on right side. 


EL ew 


Relax your body, help uterus fall forward 
Lying in bed, place pillows under your lower abdomen and ankles to 
raise them. Lie face down, palms upraised. Relax and let gravity pull 


uterus back into position. 


Give your bosom the special support of Maidenform Nursing Bras 

Now more than ever, Maidenform’s firm control is needed to protect 
delicate breast tissue. Wear Maidenform Nursing bras to support added 
weight of breasts whether or not you are nursing baby. Two styles to 


choose from, both designed io meet your doctor's most exacting specifi- 


7/1 


® NURSING BRAS 


cations, 2.50 and 3.00. At all fine shops. 


Sketches and exercise instructions courtesy of Maternity Center Assn. 
Exercises should be undertaken with your physician's approval. 
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in the unborn child, and certainly in 


HOORAY / AND FRESH IS | the case cited there would be no 


relationship, because the heart was 


FRESH STOPS SO PLEASANT TO fully formed long before the acci- 


dent occurred. 


’ 

MY PERSPIRATION USE, IT DOESNT ORY During pregnancy, heart abnor- 
| malities in the baby do not have any 

WORRIES ! OUT IN THE JAR | direct effect on the child, because 

the blood does not go to the lungs 

to receive oxygen. This vital gas is 


supplied from the mother’s blood 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 


of the American Dental Association 











through the placenta. Immediately 
upon birth, the lung circulation is 
started. and then, if the heart was 
incompletely formed, difficulties may 
arise as a result of unnatural mixing 
of arterial and venous blood. 

Two abnormalities that may inter 
fere with normal circulation can 
New cream deodorant occur after birth. One consists of 

unnatural narrowing of the aorta 
called coarctation. The other is per- 


stops perspiration worries eee sistence of the ductus arteriosus, the 


short connection between the pul- 


doesn’t dry out in the jar! monary artery and the aorta, which 


usually closes promptly at birth so 


the blood will go to the lungs for 
oxygen. (For a description of how 
surgeons correct these and other 
FRESH is a smooth cream that doesn’t dry out in the jar. | malformations, see page 22.) 
It is never greasy. Never gritty. Never sticky. 
Usable right down to the bottom of the jar. Buttermilk and Nonfat Milk 


Question. Recently I read that but- 


FRESH contains the most highly effective perspiration-checking 
termilk and other specially fermented 


ingredient now known to science. 
milks are no more nutritious than 


the whole or skim milk from which 

Y they are prepared. I drink milk made 
eis | with nonfat dry milk solids and also 

~ FRESH | buttermilk. Would it be detrimental 

never lets you down— to my health if I left out the butter- 


y 
RE S$ ~ try it yourself... milk and confined myself to the non- 
e S. Par. ove 


Z F v you'll see why fat milk? 


CREAM DEODORANT more and more women 
CHECKS PERSPIRATION “ly are switching to FRESH Answer. The statement you read is 
Cream Deodorant. | true. From a nutritional standpoint 
Use daily. buttermilk made from skimmed milk 
and nonfat milk are the same. Butter- 
milk does contain some bacteria that 
produce lactic acid. But we are 
unaware of any reliable evidence 
that the eating of such harmless 
bacteria has any favorable effect on 


FRESH Cream Deodorant is accepted for advertising in publications of the American Medical Association. | human beings. 
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Curved 2 ways! Cleans better 4 ways! 





WHERE BAD BREATH LURKS » WHERE DECAY STARTS 


e WHERE YOUR SMILE SHINES > WHERE FOOD LODGES 
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DR. WEST'S IS | ZA eectson instrument I> 


@ When you use your first new Dr. West's 
Miracle-Tuft you'll discover its amazing powers. 
For you see, this remarkable precision instru- 
ment, unlike ordinary toothbrushes, has a 
brushhead curved two ways so you can reach 
every surface of every tooth—inside, outside 
and in between where most bad breath and 
decay start. What's more, it's sealed in glass 
for extra protection and guaranteed fora full year. 


So why be satisfied with less! Get yours today. 








THE FIRST BASICALLY NEW 
IDEA IN BREAST FORMS! 
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ham 13900):135 
APPEARANCE 
SELF-CONFIDENCE 
MORALE 
TRANQUILITY 


UNLIKE any other breast form 


the “IDENTICAL” 


is scientifically so designed that 
; NOT ONLY S IMULATES THE 
NORMAL BREAST TISSUES 
IN CONTOUR 
but also in 
aaron 
AC EMPERATURE 


WEIGHT 
and POSITION . 


Can be used in any well-fitting bre. 
foundation garment of bathing sur 


Eliminates pinning oF hooking down. 


Recommended by 
leading surgeons—— 
Carried by leading 
stores! 


+ IDENTICAL 


head 
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. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N. Y. 


Nease send literature on the "IDENTICAL" 
Breast. Form, and name of nearest dealer. 
™ 

FIND Dinca ciascesaveivesccevenstecsatisontenpnespeceonessuntutesoes - 


Address 
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ALLERGY 


Three articles by Samuel M. Feinberg, M.D. 
Chief, Allergy Clinic, Northwestern University Medical School 


It may be your breakfast eggs, the oak tree outside your window 
or a new detergent. These things and many others can cause dis- 
tressing allergies. Fortunately most of us are not affected by 
them. Yet there are millions of sufferers from hay fever, asthma. 
atopic eczema, allergic headaches and digestive upsets in real 
need of relief or cure. Beginning next month. these informative 
articles review the various allergies, their causes and what is 
being done to combat a serious problem. 


HELPING THE CHILDLESS 


By Grace Naismith 


It is 28 years since the Fertility Clinic at the Free Hospital for 
Women in Brookline, Mass., one of the oldest of its kind in the 
country, was established. In that period, the chances of helping 
childless couples to conceive have jumped from ten to almost 30 
per cent. Miss Naismith tells the encouraging story of how the 
Brookline clinic—and a hundred others across the country—carry 
on their work, and what they are doing to increase the he ‘Ip they 

can offer the one in ten married couples to whom infe rtility is a 
direct personal problem. 


PREJUDICE—A PROBLEM IN MENTAL HEALTH 


By Alice Gorman 


Most of us have been guilty of making a scapegoat of someone 
else to cover up our own anxieties. And most of us know that we 
are not immune from making pre-judgments or accepting stere 
otypes. But in a few people, prejudice is so intertwined with deep- 
rooted personality problems that they are incapable of feeling any 
other way—or realizing that the prejudice exists. Miss Gorman’s 
article, based on extensive studies by some of the country’s lead- 
ing social scientists, can help you to understand “blind” prejudice 


and what causes it. 
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le many instances the physician prescribes a 
special diet as an aid to other treatment. Such 
diets gain in nutritional value when the bread 


included is enriched bread. 


Enriched bread, today the bulk of com- 
mercial bread, contains important amounts of 
added B vitamins, iron, and in most instances 
nonfat milk solids. Because it supplies signifi- 
cant quantities of essential nutrients that are 
required by the body, regardless of the condi- 
tion under treatment, enriched bread deserves 
a place in virtually all special purpose diets, 
including those for weight reduction. In the 
latter, two or three slices of enriched bread 
are usually allowed. One slice of commercial 
bread provides only 63 calories. 


In compliance with government regula- 
tions, enriched bread, per pound, provides at 


the place of 
Enriched Bread 
Th 
Dietotherapy 


least 1.1 mg.of vitamin B:,0.7mg. of vitamin Be, 
10 mg. of niacin, and 8 mg. of iron. By and large, 
enriched bread as marketed also supplies about 
400 mg. of calcium and 39 Gm. of protein. Since 
the protein consists of flour and milk proteins, 
it is valuable for growth as well as tissue main 
tenance. Thus enriched bread can make a 
significant contribution to the satisfaction of 
many nutritional requirements in dietotherapy. 
Bread rounds out virtually every diet. Be 
cause it is readily digested and contains only an 
insignificant amount of indigestible residue, en 
riched bread rarely —if ever—has to be denied 
the patient. 
», The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional 
statements made in this advertisement are accept- 


. 
© able to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 


4 
ay 
ims American Medical Association. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Illinois 











Oravel Can Be Fun 
Even With A Baby! 


TIMELY TIPS 
FOR A TRIP 
WITH A TYKE 


TIP No. 1 A lusays “Jake 
THE “BOODLE-BUGGY” 


Everywhere You Go 


‘or it can be used as a travel bed 
up as a 
rooms, motor 
visiting. 
become a 


used as a 


in the car aiid easily set 
hotel 
where 
easily to 
when not being 
carriage. 


bassinet in 
courts of 
It lifts 
crib 


you are 
out 


TIP No. 2 
Saby Needs 
A “PLAYMATE” 


ae 


~<«-4- 


msily fol 


| play beads, 





} will 


| 


TIP No. 3 


het Gaby 
Drive, Toa! 
WITH THE 


*ME-DRIVE”’ 


learn about 
ind safety, 
‘*thonk"* 
how to 


iriving 
vhen to 
the horn, 


‘'steer.’! 


WELSH CO. St. Louis 4, Mo. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FO! DING BABY CARRIAGES 








Sate of medical preparations for 
use without prescription frequently 
causes the doctor to shake his head 
over the dangerous possibilities in 
amateur use of drugs. In this coun- 
try, we have at least escaped medi- 


cal slot machines. Not so in Edin- 


the Royal Hotel is a 
sixpence slot machine with five com- 
partments selling: Dr. Maclean's 
Stomach Tablets, Formalin and Mint 
Throat Tablets, Aspirin, Soda Mint 
and Cascara. 

We found the last three empty, 
which might lead to speculation re- 


burgh. In 


garding headaches, ulcers and con- 
stipation as components of life in 
Scotland. 


WHEN comPLICATIONS of telephon- 
ing long distance raise your blood 
pressure, consider the technicalities 
of a phone call in Scotland between 
Arbroath 
tated by a mechanical failure of our 


and Edinburgh necessi- 
hired car: Pick up the receiver and 
listen for the tone; put in three cop- 
pers; the operator answers; you press 
‘button A on the telephone box so 
'the operator can hear you; you tell 
the operator whom you wish to call; 
she invites you to deposit 1S/6d_ be- 
cause it is a person to person call; 
then she asks 2S/6d for toll charges; 
| there is a conversational interchange 
between operators; then she advises 
| that if you will talk to a person other 
| than the one called you can complete 
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your call by pressing button A again; 
if you decline to put the cal] through 
under these conditions, you press 
button B and get your money back; 


you mop your brow, 


IN THE VALAND TOWER, high on a hill 
above Stavangar, Norway, overlook- 
ing the magnificent mountains and 
fjords, our camera caught a lovely 
little blond girl who obligingly flung 
back 


for our movies. We are still wonder- 


the window sash and smiled 
ing why she was all dressed up in 
white silk with very formal black 


gloves and obviously going nowhere. 


THE SECRETARY of the Kansas Medi- 
cal Society sends the editor a postal 
card which he thinks takes the prize 
for “how much can be requested 
through the investment of a two-cent 
postal card.” This is from a student 
him all the 


on epilepsy, 


who wants us to send 


information we have 
infantile paral- 


the RH 


hydrocephalus, Siamese twins, web 


tuberculosis. cance 


ysis, blue babies factor, 


fingers and toes, sex pneumonia, 


small pox, chicken pox, bacteria, 


diets, whooping cough typhoid 


fever, measles, heart and respira- 


tory diseases, scarlet fever, venereal 
disease and, for good measure, tula- 
remia and tetanus. 

(As soon as the shipping depart- 
ment has a little spare time, we will 
the library and send it 


Wrap up 


express. ) 
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Of course the first storyteller hasn't 
got a chance. We can top this with 
a letter from a health officer who 
asks more in one sentence than we 
believed possible. All he wants is 
“complete information as to the re- 
lationship of health education to 
public health.” 

We like questions like that. It 
shows that people are really think- 
ing, and we will make a_ serious 
effort to answer. 

Another inquiry along the same 
line, also on a postal card, asked for 
all the laws and court decisions re- 
lated to medicine, osteopathy, chiro- 
practic, naturopathy, nursing, podi- 
atry, pharmacy and Christian Sci- 
ence. 

“The difficult we do immediately; 
the impossible sometimes takes a 
little longer.” 


\ READER who describes herself as 
a licensed practical nurse in her 
sixties, writes deploring the lack of 
adequate hospitals and rest homes 
for old people who do not require 
full-scale hospital care, but do need 


Ry 


{_ _ ihe 
a 


help and encouragement in_ their 
daily living and have no place where 
such care Can be obtained, 

In almost the same mail came 
clippings, from an old friend in a 
community where the editor used to 
work, telling of a months-long con- 
troversy over whether an old but 
fine hospital building, formerly used 
for communicable diseases, should 
or should not be used for a conva- 
lescent and rest home to supplement 


existing hospital beds. 


Davucurer (eight years old): Moth- 
er, who is Mr. Kelly? 

Mother: I don't know, darling. 
Whi? 

Daughter: Oh, Daddy keeps say- 
ing, “like Kelly did.” 


ANp Now, maybe the Editor had bet- 
ter seek his storm cellar, genuinely 
—CORNERED. 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


A Meeting with Fun 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and.useful 





Hide-in-Sight 


All age groups seem to be equally entertained with this game. 
It’s so much fun. So easy it's almost silly, yet fascinating. And it's a game 
that can be quickly gotten up on the spur of the moment. 


IDE-IN-SIGHT is exactly that. 

You hide objects in perfectly 
plain view. The younger the players, 
larger and more obvious the objects. 
For adults the objects may be as tiny 
as postage stamp or needle. 
Whatever the object, it 
should be smcongruous to the 
spot or place where it is 
“hidden.” So much so, you'd 
think it would stick out like 
a sore thumb. But it doesn’t 
because the point is to take 
advantage of camouflage 
and protective coloring. 


For Instance, similarity of 


Clearly Explain game and divide group 
into two teams. Team A leaves the 
room out of ear and eye shot. 


Team B is then given 12 objects to 
hide-in-sight. Generally a lot of gig- 
gling and gaffaws come forth as Team 
B exerts its cleverness to tax Team 


around popular, delicious Wrigley's Spearmint 
Tastes so good, lasts so long, costs so little. And 
everyone loves it. Just try it ond see! 


4, a 
oof 
stripes, spots, shape and color be- 


tween object and hiding place helps 
put finders off the track. 


A’s ingenuity in hunting for the 12 
objects. Have a spot where they are 
to be retrieved. Call in Team A. Set 
atime limit for the search. And Team 
A begins to snoop, pec k, stare about. 


Time UP signal is given and 
whether all 
found or not, that is that for 


Team A. 


12 objec ts are 


Now It Is Team B's turn to 
hide-in-sight. Be sure a com 
pletely new set of 12 objec ts 
are at hand to hide. — 


Which Team Wins is judged by 
which team finds the most 
objec ts in the shortest time. For each 
object not one of the 12 hidden and 
the 12 


jects not found, the penalty is to 


for each under correct ob 


cancel a correct found-object. 


Households Vary as to the objects 
available. But just to give you an 
idea of those that hide 
screws, nuts, fuse, necktie, lotions, egg 


well are— 


cup, jewelry, kitchen utensils. 


Gum. 
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HERE’S WHAT WE THINK 


THOSE MIGHTY DIMES OF OURS 


AN encouraging outgrowth of the fight against 
polio is the emergence of the American public as a 
decisive factor in the conquest of a disease. Never 
before have so many people played so active a part 
in matters of medical and scientific importance. 

Public participation in the work of the National 
Foundation today extends far beyond the con- 
tribution of money to the March of Dimes. Mem- 
bers of 3100 National Foundation Chapters ad- 
minister the mammoth program of patient aid that 
has brought self-sufficiency to thousands who 
might otherwise live as prisoners of crippling dis- 
abilities. (The story of one such member's 14 years 
of work begins on page 20.) 

Volunteers work closely with hospital adminis- 
trators, physicians and health officials to solve 
community patient care problems. Polio Emergen- 
cy Volunteers carry out nontechnical hospital 
chores when epidemics strike. Through the Na 
tional Foundation’s home care program, parents 
of polio patients actively take part in treatment 
and rehabilitation. 

But it is in the highly technical field of scientific 
research that the layman has made a dramatic 
contribution to the ultimate conquest of infantile 


paralysis. Recently 55,000 children participated in 
field tests of gamma globulin to test its effective- 
ness against polio paralysis. Entire cities entered 
wholeheartedly into the investigations, supported 
by every instrument of public action, Many vol- 
unteers served in the injection centers, weighing 
children, helping doctors, keeping records. As a 
result of the tests, it was possible to use this tempo- 
rary preventive with good effect in 1953 epidemics. 

In the year ahead direct public participation 
will reach new dimensions ‘when hundreds of 
thousands of school children may take part in 
massive nationwide tests to establish the effective- 
ness of a trial polio vaccine developed through re 
search supported by the March of Dimes 

If an effective vaccine emerges from these 
studies, it will mean that polio has been con 
quered. The layman—who furnished the original 
impetus for this effort—will have been instru- 
mental in dealing the disease its final blow. Al 
ready he has earned the stature of full partner 
to the scientist and physician in the quest for 
good health. 

Basin. O'Connor, President 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


WILL ACCIDENTS HAPPEN? 


How many times have you heard people say, 
after a finger was cut or an arm broken, “Accidents 
will happen”? 

Too many times, unfortunately. 

I am convinced that further progress in safety 
depends to a large degree on our ability to root 
out the idea that accidents will happen. 

One of the nation’s largest industrial plants did 
not have a single disabling injury in 1952 among 
all its,employees. Had their accident rate been 
as high as in American industry generally, they 
would have experienced 55 disabling injuries. 

The city that won top 1952 ranking in the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest did not have a single 
traffic death. If the national average rate had pre- 
vailed, there would have been nine deaths. 

in the face of such evidence, how can any in- 


telligent person say that “Accidents will happen”? 

The best way to stamp out a wrong slogan is to 
substitute a right one. Here is my slogan—“It's 
not the right way if it isn’t safe.” 

This slogan fits every situation. There is a right 
way to come down stairs. to lift a chair, to cross a 
street, to operate a drill press or mix a chemical 
formula. There is also a wrong way to do every 
one of these things—an unsafe way. 

Let's make it a point from now on to eliminate 
the saying “Accidents will happen.” If we say, “It’s 
not the right way if it isn’t safe,”—and mean it 
we can sharply reduce the deaths, injuries and 
suffering resulting from accidents that could have 
been prevented. 

Nep H. Dearsorn, President 
National Safety Council 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





ODDITY 


Coffee was found to be the crim- 
inal giving a young woman inflam- 
mation, dryness and cracking of her 
lips. No more coffee, and the trouble 


cleared up. The detective work is 
described in the A.M.A,. Archives of 
Dermatology and Syphilology by 
Dr. Emmett S. Lupton of Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


TB WARNING 


The fact that tuberculosis death 
rates are steadily coming down does 
not mean that doctors can relax their 
vigilance in checking children for 
possible TB, Dr. Edwin L. Kendig, 
Ir., Richmond, Va., cautioned the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 


HIGHLIGHTS ... 


Of research reports to the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons: 

Starting with a kitchen pressure 
cooker, Dr. William Y. ' 
Joseph Engelberg of Philadelphia 
made an artificial kidney credited 


Inouve and 


with helping save the life of a young 


woman in convulsions and coma 
from a mis-matched blood transfu- 
sion. Total cost including parts and 
labor was $75. Plastic tubing draws 
blood from a vein, sends it circulat- 
ing through tubes within the cooker 
where impurities are removed from 


the blood; then the blood flows back 


into an artery. Several hours after 
the cooker-kidney started to work, 
the woman woke up, saw Dr. Inouye 
munching a sandwich, and said, 
“Doctor, ['m hungry.” 

Skin donated after death serves 
miraculously to save badly burned 
children and adults, reports Dr. 
James Barrett Brown of Washington 
University School of Medicine. This 
borrowed skin does not “take” and 
survive. But it provides a covering 
which immediately ends pain and 
saves life until new skin can be 
grafted step-by-step from unburned 
parts of the patient's body. His own 
grafted skin does survive and grow. 
The borrowed skin lasts for four to 
six weeks. Large sections can be 
preserved in a refrigerator for nearly 
a month for emergency use, Some- 
day, says Dr. Brown, people may 
will their skin just as they now can 
will eyes, arteries and bones as spare 
parts for the living. 

An argument rages over whether 
cigarette smoking is a cause of the 
alarming rise in lung cancer. Sci- 
ence should find out, and tobacco 
companies ought to put up funds 
for this research, declares Dr. I. S. 
Ravdin of Philadelphia. If 


thing in cigarettes incites cancer, 


some- 


perhaps it could be removed. 


Some brown fatty tissue in ground- 
hogs may be a clue to the secret of 
hibernation or suspended animation. 
Hibernation lets animals ‘bank their 
fires of life, slowing down all proc- 


poi saa: a 
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esses and enabling the animals to 
withstand The brown 
stuff may be a kind of hibernation 


severe cold. 


gland, for if part of it is removed, 
the groundhogs become much more 
sensitive to cold. Dr. G. A. Trusler 
and associates of the University of 
Toronto are trying to make an ex- 
tract of it, to test 
make mice more resistant to cold. 


whether it can 


The ultimate goal is to find some 
safe way of permitting human be- 
ings to be chilled way down during 


surgery, especially on the heart. 





Arteries from animals to replace 
your own damaged ones is a bold 
new medical achievement. 

Four men are alive and well with 
arteries transplanted from calves and 
a pig. Two young men got new ar- 
teries to replace sections of arm and 
leg arteries crushed in accidents. 
Two older men got animal arteries 
to replace sections of chest arteries 
hardened and narrowed by age. 

The transplants were made by 
Dr. Charles F. Hufnagel of George- 
town University Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C... in 
promising a new supply of human 


experiments 


spare parts. He used the animal 


arteries—one seven and a half inches 
long—when no human spare arteries 
were on hand. The animal arteries 
became a lifesaving bridge, slowly 
replaced by new artery tissue grown 
by the men’s own bodies. 

The great significance is that the 
; lasted for 


tissues from an animal 
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months in the human body without 
being destroyed. Your tissue is speci- 
fic—tolerated by you alone. You re- 
ject any tissue from an animal or 
another person, except an identical 
twin. Dr. Hufnagel and his associ- 
ates froze and dried the animal ar- 
teries, then sterilized them with a 
gas, ethylene oxide, Apparently this 
treatment did something to knock 
out the specific thing that makes 
the arteries unacceptable to human 
beings, he says. Living organs cant 
be treated this way, but it is a step 
toward the goal of someday giving 
people new kidneys, lungs or even 
hearts or limbs when their own are 
lost or damaged. 

An inexpensive and “lazy” mechan- 
ical heart is being tested by Drs. 
Morley Cohen and C. Walton Lille- 
hei, University of Minnesota Medi- 
cal School, Costing $190, it pumps 
only ten per cent of the circulating 
blood in the body. Clamps on veins 
prevent blood from entering the liv- 
ing heart. The machine collects ten 
per cent of this blood through tub- 
ing, sends it to part of the lung tor 
it through 
this 
apparently 


refreshing, then pumps 
the body. 


amount of 


Circulating small 
blood — is 
enough to keep a person alive for 
15 minutes or longer while surgeons 
open his own holidaying heart to 
repair defects. The lazy heart has 
been used successfully on dogs, is 


being adapted to human use. 
SUGAR REGULATOR 


The reason why some people get 
or stay fat may be that their sugar 


regulator is set too low. That is, 


some sugar-regulating mechanism 
may dictate how much sugar is in 
the blood. And blood sugar may be 
a main regulator of appetite. This 
is a theory proposed by Drs. Fred- 
rick J. Stare, Jean Mayer and Mar- 
tha Trulson of Harvard School of 
Public Health. They find that people 
who get fat quickly usually have 


lower blood sugar than normal right 
after meals, and their blood sugar 
goes down to predinner levels soon- 
er. That may be why they feel 
hungry and eat again and a lot, Dr. 
Stare ‘told the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. 


ADVICE 


' There’s so much evidence that 
sugar is at least partly to blame in 
tooth decay that sale of sweetened 
drinks and candy should be banned 
in schools, declared the House of 
Delegates of the American Dental 


Association. 


ay 








OILY HAIR 


Very oily hair plagues some wo- 
men. It can be controlled, but not 
cured, by daily use of a drying agent, 
a consultant advises in the A.M.A. 
Journal. A doctor can compound a 
drying agent for any woman who 
needs it. 


DIET SURPRISE 


Studying children of different phy- 
siques, Penelope S. Peckos of Bos- 
ton found that endomorphs, the 
stocky obese type, ate only 87.6 per 
cent of the scientifically recommend- 
ed daily diet. Mesomorphs, of mus- 
cular build, ate 99.8 per cent and 
ectomorphs, the skinny ones, ate 
103.5 per cent. It’s known that chil- 
dren vary widely in energy expendi- 
ture. But this discovery, described 


in Science, apparently is meaningful: 


for dieters. The standard reducing 
diet of 1000 to 1500 calories a day 
might not reduce a fat person's 
weight, but going lower could risk 
his not getting all the specific food- 
stuffs the human body needs. 


GUIPEBOOK 


“Mental Health and M.S.” is the 
title of a new booklet by Dr. Molly 
Harrower designed to help people 
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with. multiple sclerosis achieve the 
best mental outlook, A person with 
M.S. “need never think of himself 
as being in the grip of uncontroll- 
able forces which are going to in- 
troduce personality changes and de- 
prive him of his inalienable right to 
be an individual or a personality,” 
it says. M.S. patients may obtain free 
copies by writing the National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park Ave., 
New York, or any affiliated chapter. 


NOT SO 


There’s a popular impression that 
manv childless couples will conceive 
a baby of their own soon after adopt- 
ing one. Supposedly, this is because 
the adoption reduces emotional ten- 
sions that were making the mother 
this 
from statistical studies seems to be 


unable to conceive. But idea 
just a myth, with neither proof nor 
disproof, says Dr. Howard C. Tay- 
lor, Jr., obstetrician and gynecologist 
of Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York. He's pretty skep- 
tical that psychological or emotional 


influences can cause sterility. 


CLEAN AIR 


Passing laws to outlaw air pollu- 


tion is easy, but not overly effective, 
says Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology. 
The real answer is research and de- 





velopment programs to stop harmful 
and objectionable air pollution with- 
out closing down many industries, 
he told the Midwest Air Pollution 


Prevention Association. 
RECORD 


Twins born 56 days apart is the 
world’s médical record claimed for a 
24 year old British woman. She has 
two uteri or wombs. First she gave 
birth to a three pound, ten ounce 
boy. Nearly two months later the 
twin was born, weighing five pounds, 
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15% ounces, Both were normal, and 
mother and twins are doing fine, says 
the Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology of the British Empire. 


MORE DOCTORS 


For the fifth straight year, the na- 
tion’s medical schools set a new 
record in number of students en- 
rolled—27,688. It’s estimated that 
6831 future doctors will graduate in 
1953-54, says the annual report of 
the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the A.M.A. 


VIRUS FICHTER 


From a mold growing on Guam 
comes Helenine, a chemical effec- 
tive against cncephalomyelitis and 
virus infections in mice. It saved or 
prolonged the lives of mice given 
ten to 1000 fatal doses of encephalo- 
mvelitis, Dr. Richard E. Swope, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Princeton, N. J., writes in the 
Journal of Experimental Medicine. 


HOME DANGER 


Keeping house is one of the most 
dangerous occupations as far as skin 
diseases of the hand are concerned. 
The housewife is subject to injury, 
heat, cold, irritants, chemicals, germs, 
emotional upsets and various com- 
binations of such things, which can 
cause stubborn inflammations or dis- 
cases of the hands. Cure usually in- 
volves a combination of treatments 
to get rid of or avoid the causes, Drs. 





Richard L. Sutton, Jr., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Samuel Ayres, Jr., Los An- 
veles, write in the A.M.A. Journal. 


OATMEAL MEDICINE 


New drugs for stomach ulcers are 
promised from oatmeal, They are 
made from furfural, a by-product of 
eating the oatmeal 


oatmeal, and 


doesn't give this medicine to you. 


Several of the new drugs show anti- 
spasmodic or calming effects on the 
stomach similar to those obtained 
with atropine, but are free from un- 
pleasant effects, Dr. John H. Biel 
of Lakeside Laboratories, Milwau- 
kee, told the American Chemical 
Society. Still another drug from fur- 
fural looks good as a long-lasting 
local anesthetic. 


EXERCISER 


A bed-walker described by Dr. S. 
H. May of Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital, New York, gives you the 
equivalent of a five-minute walk 
while you lie flat on your back. A 
motor pushes two pedals on which 
vour feet rest. The exercise helps 
prevent complications such as blood 
clots or slowed circulation in the 
legs from long inactivity. 


TOOTHBRUSHING 


Brushing teeth is good for dental 
health, but there’s no adequate proof 
that any of the special things being 
put into toothpastes can materially 
cut down tooth decay. So agreed six 
dental 
before the 


leading experts in a_pro- 


nouncement American 
Dental Association. The point is that 
there have not been controlled hu- 
man tests to demonstrate lessened 


decay from these ingredients. 
WASTE 


It is “sheer nonsense” to give shots 
of penicillin or other antibiotics rou- 
tinely for common colds, flu or other 
respiratory infections due to viruses 
and not germs, declares Dr. Perrin 
H. Long, State University of New 
York College sof Medicine. Anti- 
biotics have been used this way on 
grounds of protecting against sec- 
ondary infections or complications. 
But the antibiotics don't strike at 
viruses, and there’s risk that overuse 
of these drugs may make a person 
sensitive to them, so he cant have 
their help when he has some serious 
bacterial infection, Dr. Long writes 
in the New York State Journal of 
Medicine. 

There are often sound reasons for 
using antibiotics in case of colds or 
other infections, and the doctor is 
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the best judge of those conditions. 
Dr. Long is protesting routine use 
without analysis or consideration of 
real need. 


TWINS AND TRIPLETS 


Births of twins, triplets and even 
larger surprise families have shown 
a progressive though slight decline 
since 1938, Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, re- 
ports in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
From analysis of more than 57,000,- 





000 births, he finds that the chance 
of twins being born to a white moth- 
er is one in 92.4 deliveries, for Ne- 
groes one in 73.8. Triplets occurred 
once in 9828 white births, once in 
5631 Negro births. 


MYSTERY 


A challenge to science is some pe- 
culiar disease-free areas or “islands.” 
especially in South America, says Dr. 
Eugene H. Payne of Parke, Davis 
and Co. One Brazil town of 15,000 
has been free of malaria for at least 
100° vears, 


though surrounded by 


malaria-infested areas, Other sec- 


tions know no heart disease or hook 


worm, though these diseases are 
prevalent nearby. Bolivians almost 
never go insane, Dr. Payne said in a 
Electric 


Broadcast. He urges that the reasons 


General Science Forum 
be determined before these people 
mingle with other groups and lose 


their immunity. 
DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Old people suffering from severe 
diseases are often plagued by sec- 
ondary, minor infections which can 
fatal 
people usually are able to throw off 


cause complications. Young 


disease. avoiding the 


Small 


the second 
trouble. 


doses of aureomycin had marked 


double twice-daily 


lifesaving success in knocking out 


secondary respiratory infections in a 
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large group of aged persons suffer- 
ing from heart ailments, diabetes, 
chronic bronchitis and chronic asth- 
ma, Drs. Douglas H. Sprunt and 
McVay, 


Tennessee, told the Gerontological 


Leon Jr., University of 
Society of America. 


RINGWORM TREATMENT 


Salicylanilide drugs, plus good hy- 


giene, usually turn the trick against 
ringworm of the scalp. These drugs 
- overcame ringworm within two to 
three months in 60 per cent of sev- 
eral hundred patients, Drs. J. Gard- 
ner Hopkins, Carl S$. Lingamfelter, 
Max R. Kiesselbach and Oscar A. 
Hamilton of New York and Char- 
lottesville, Va., write in the A.M.A. 
Archives of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology. After that time the improve- 
ment rate is slower, and x-ray treat- 
ments may be necessary. 


CONTROLLER 


A new experimental drug that con- 
trols nausea or vomiting due to a 
variety of illnesses or drugs is re- 
ported by Drs. Dale G. Friend and 
James F. Cummins, Boston, writing 
in the A.M.A. Journal.’ The drug 
worked on 70 patients not benefited 
by other anti-nausea drugs and it is 
effective within an hour. Often pa- 
tients who hadn't been able to eat 
for days could put away their next 
meal. 


WHOOPING COUGH FIGHTER 


A new vaccine against whooping 
cough is made by smashing up the 
germs with inaudible sound waves, 
and treating the germ pieces with 
alcohol. It looks as good as or better 
than standard vaccines made by ex- 
posing the germs to a lethal chemi- 
cal, Dr. Harriet M. Felton, Univer- 
sity of Texas School of Medicine, 
told the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. 


DOUBLE CURSE 


“Overweight and prolonged ex- 
haustion are the two curses of the 
American people. Indeed, if these 
two common conditions were eradi- 
cated, the death rate of men and 
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For many years the military services have conducted research dealing 
with injuries caused by cold. The experiences of the Korean campaigns 
further stimulated research and provided field and clinical observa- 
tions testing methods for preventing such injuries and for treating them. 
The studies have led to recognition that injured body parts should be 
warmed more quickly than was regarded earlier as advisable. Some- 
what more than 200 people succumb to cold annually in this country 
and many more receive serious injury. Conducive to cold injury are 
high wind, wet or tight-fitting clothing, fatigue, old age, and smoking 
or use of alcohol before or during exposure. 


What to Do 


1. Be alert to developing cold injuries before tissue damage be- 
comes severe, because a badly affected body part, such as the ears 
or toes, may be aggravatingly sensitive to cold thereafter. Early 
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symptoms and signs of injury may be mild; soon the sensory nerve 
endings that give warning do not function. 

2. Once affected, the body part should be warmed rather quickly. 
It may be immersed in lukewarm—not hot—water, or a warm wet towel 
may be applied. Hot water bottles should not be placed against the 
skin. Lacking heated water, use warm blankets. Do not rub the af- 
fected part. Administer a hot liquid, such as coffee. Usually it is best 
not to open blisters. In case of foot blister, however, if walking must 
be done, it may be best to open the blister after first aid for frostbite. 
Use sterile technique or the utmost cleanliness, then a sterile dressing. 

3. For prolonged exposure to cold,. give artificial respiration if 
breathing has ceased. Place the victim in a tub of warm water, or 
wrap him well. Keep the water warm, testing often, and the room 
warm with some humidity. After recovery commences, dry the victim 
thoroughly, refraining from rubbing damaged tissue. Then wrap him 
well. Administer a hot drink. 








women from 40 to 75 might possibly 
be reduced by 50 per cent,” Dr. 
Edward Bortz of Philadelphia, for- 
mer President of the American Med- 
ical Association, told a 
conference on diabetes. “A state of 


medical 


depression and anxiety is brought 
about, which is the current most 
popular American disease. It may 
well be termed the American neuro- 
sis, largely the result of the drive for 
material success.” 





Tue search for a drug that might simplify weight re- 
duction has been going on for a long time. In the process, 
millions of overweight people have been offered a wide 
selection of “sure cures”—some dangerous or foolish, a 
few genuinely helpful when properly used, many down- 
right fraudulent. Stricter public health laws have driven 
the more harmful reducing nostrums from the market- 
place. Instead the unwary are offered today a long list 
of preparations that are inert, ineffective, useless and a 
waste of time and money. 

Be fore looking at the current crop, however, it will be 
heipful to review some of the earlier suggested remedies 
for overweight. It is almost 60 years since thyroid ex- 
tract, obtained from a gland in the front part of the neck, 
was first suggested as a remedy in obesity. It was be- 
lieved that this drug would do away, in part at least 
with the necessity of strict and tedious dieting. Unfor- 
tunately, the hope never materialized, and today it is 
universally agreed that thyroid extract in sate doses is 
ineffective against obesity, and that, used unwisely, it 
may lead to serious complications. 

The idea that thyroid extract might prove helpful in 
reducing found its origin in the earlier belief that obes- 
ity was frequently, if not always, caused by an under- 
active thyroid gland. Many people even today mistaken- 
ly blame their heaviness on “glands.” But the theory is 
fallacious. Thyroid medication is capable of inducing 
weight loss only when it is administered in toxic doses. 
Then it produces a condition similar to hyperthyroidism, 
the result of an overactive thyroid gland. The metabo- 
lism rate is increased, aad if the food intake is not in- 
creased proportionately, weight loss will most assuredly 
result. Reducing treatment of this sort, however, is beset 
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with grave hazards. It is worse than the obesity it aims 
to correct. 

Extracts from other glands, such as the pituitary. sex 
or adrenal glands, are equally useless in reducing. Of 
course, disturbances of these organs encountered in a 
fat person should be corrected, as they should in anyone; 
glandular derangements may affect the health. They 
may also affect the distribution of fat in the body, but 
their role in causing obesity is either negligible or nil. 

In 1943 a Federal court outlawed a thyroid-containing 
patent medicine that for years had flourished on the gul- 
lible and the misinformed. The court, in handing down 
its decision, commented as follows: “Any drug, which for 
safety in its use requires diagnosis and evaluation, and 
when taken in the dosage and with the frequency rec- 
ommended and suggested in its labeling, may expose the 
users to disease and pain, is dangerous to health.” As a 
result of this and other similar verdicts today’s reducing 
nostrums contain no thyroid extract. 

Nor do they contain dinitrophenol. a drug that can 
cause cataract and blindness. In 1936, the Post Office 
issued a fraud order against a company selling a prepa- 
ration containing dinitrophenol by mail. After the harm- 
fulness of the drug became apparent, many states passed 
laws forbidding its sale 

And finally, reducing nostrums contain none of the 
chemicals belonging to the amphetamine group of drugs, 
since they can be dispensed only on a physician’s pre- 
scription. This group includes Benzedrine. Dexedrine 
Desoxyn and several other preparations, all of which are 
chemically related. Instead of increasing the metabolism 
significantly, these preparations aim to diminish the in- 
take of food. When taken in proper doses before meals 


Most of the patent medicines and fancy devices for 


“slenderizing” on the market today are harmless, 
but they're also worthless. 
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amphetamine drugs will in most instances diminish or 
depress the appetite to a striking degree, But restriction 
of food intake is still of utmost importance. The dulling 
of the appetite simply makes dieting easier. It has now 
been fairly well established that the amphetamines pro- 
duce their results by action not on the stomach, but 
rather on the appetite-regulating center in the brain. 

At first it was feared that these chemicals might prove 
harmful to the heart and blood pressure. It has since 
been shown that, under strict medical supervision, these 
dangers are not great. On the contrarv. when many fat 
people with high blood pressure are treated with the 
amphetamine drugs, their blood pressure drops as they 
lose weight. Well-regulated doses cause no ill effect on 
the heart and are not habit-forming. A number of dis- 
comforting side effects such as nervousness, insomnia 
and throat dryness are occasionally encountered. The 


‘proper dose varies greatly, (Continued on page 50) 


the reducing 
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by MAX MILILLMAN, M.D. 
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» One Woman’s 


A gainst 


ig Childhood 


Crippler 


Mrs. Dwyer, a typical March of 
Dimes volunteer, has fought 
t polio for 14 years. Today she—and 


all of us—are nearing victory. 
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-HIS is the story of one woman’s fight against 
polio—but it also is the story of thousands of men and 
women, the history of a movement as typically American 
as: apple pie. 

This tells of one chapter in the busy life of Mrs. Leo 
F. Dwyer of Rochester, N. Y. For more than 14 years 
Mrs. Dwyer has been fighting polio. She has not had 
the crippling disease herself nor has her husband or 
their three children. She has been working for a decade 
and a half to help others stricken by polio and to assist 
in stamping out the disease forever. 

When science finds the answer to poliomyelitis—and 
those who should know say that day is not far off—the 
credit should go not only to the tireless research teams 
who have toiled in the laboratories. It must go also 
to the thousands of Mrs. Dwyers who, as volunteers, 
have worked side by side with the medical men, and to 
the American people who have supplied the millions 


On the night of Dec. 11, 

Fi J t 1939, Mrs. Dwyer—her 
friend, Mrs. George C. 

Schlegel, told how the President of the United States 


first name is Mayfield— 
had founded the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 


of dollars needed to finance the effort. 
attended a meeting in 
Rochester. There her 
ralysis the year before to “lead, direct and unify” the fight 
against the disease that had crippled him so severely. 


by ELAINE WHITELAW 
Director of Women’s Activities, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


Mrs. Dwyer heard that the new organization planned 
a nationwide family of county chapters to be made up 
entirely of volunteers. She was told that polio patients, 
regardless of creed or color, would be provided with 
needed financial help and that every effort would be 
made to obtain for each the best care possible. Doctors, 
nurses, therapists and other professional people would 
be trained in the most modern methods of treatment. 
Research would be encouraged and financed to find still 
better methods of treatment, to seek the cause, control 
and prevention of the disease. 

The Rochester housewife listened to a description of 
the financing plan. Since 1934 thousands had danced at 
the President's Birthday Balls on January 30 te assist 
the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, Mr. Roosevelt 
had been a patient at Warm Springs, and had estab- 
lished it as a treatment center for other polio. sufferers. 
Now the annual ball was being converted into a March 
of Dimes so that the whole public could contribute. 

Mayfield Dwyer and her neighbors in Rochester were 
asked to form a Monroe County chapter of the new non- 
profit organization. The first such chapter in the country 
had been organized at Coshocton, Ohio, on May 12, 
1939. The Monroe chapter would be the 621st. Mrs. 
Dwyer already was a busy woman. She was wife, moth- 


er, housekeeper and an officer or member of 14 organi- 
zations. But the idea of volunteers working to conquer a 
disease, especially a disease that cripples children, 
appealed to her. She became a charter member of the 
county chapter. 

This portion of Mrs. Dwyer’s story could be told of 
men and women in cities and towns and rural communi- 
ties all over America. Since 1938 an estimated 80,000 
volunteers have formed 3100 local chapters of the Na- 
tional Foundation in all states and territorial possessions. 
Three million other volunteers join them during the an- 
nual March of Dimes. In 1938 the American people 
contributed $1,000,000 to fight polio. In 1953 they con- 
tributed $51,400,000. 

Where has this money gone? In the last 16 years the 
National Foundation and its chapters have spent $174,- 
000,000 in direct aid to 270,000 polio patients—four of 
every five reported cases. Research and medical care 
projects have cost $28,000,600. Professional and public 
education cost $18,900,000. Gamma globulin, the human 
bleod fraction that gives temporary protection against 
paralytic polio, cost $6,000,000 in the short time it has 
been used. 

But back to Mayfield Dwyer and her story, 

Her earliest activities with the new chapter were 
fund-raising. That first year, January of 1940, she and 
her fellow Monroe County volunteers raised a little 
more than $1000. Last January they raised $230,000. 

The summer of that year polio again took its toll of 
children and adults. There was little polio in the Roch- 
ester area but there. was too much in other parts of the 
country. Nurses were badly needed in epidemic areas. 
The American Red Cross recruited the nurses and the 
National Foundation paid their salaries and expenses. 
Mrs. Dwyer, a Red Cross worker as well as a polio vol- 
unteer, helped launch this project which since then has 
recruited 12,134 nurses. In addition, 807 physical thera- 
pists and 161 physicians were recruited for emergency 
service in polio epidemic areas 

Although her home county continued to be relatively 
free of polio, Mrs. Dwyer and her associates continued 
working to help other areas where the disease struck 
with epidemic force. In the summer of 1943 the National 
Foundation made its first epidemic aid advance to a 
local unit whose funds had become exhausted. The 
helping hand extended to the Tioga County chapter in 
Pennsylvania was the beginning of a new phase of the 
program. Since then direct patient aid has taken about 
70 per cent of all March of Dimes funds. 

But in the summer of 1944 polio hit Mrs. Dwyer’s 
county with fury. Scores of children were stricken, She 
and other volunteers worked long, hard hours. Hospital 
arrangements had to be made. Respirators—“iron lungs” 
—and other equipment had to be transferred to Roch- 
ester with utmost speed. Children and parents had to be 
helped in many ways. Bills had to be paid. During this 
period, Mrs. Dwyer became secretary of her local polio 
chapter. 

Strong Memorial Hospital in (Continued on page 62) 





SURGERY 


Saves Babies 


ET’S take a walk through the children’s surgery 

ward of a modern hospital in any large city. The 

A ward is light and airy. Cribs stand against walls 

gaily painted with elves, fairies and animals. There are 
more than the usual number of nurses here. 

One nurse is tenderly feeding Julie, three months old, 
who is recovering from an operation to remove a massive 
blood clot in her brain. 

In the next crib, one year old Paul waits for a bone 
graft that will straighten his badly curved spine. 

And here is Adrian, four days old, small and shriveled. 
He is being fed through a vein in his ankle. A stomach 
deformity won't let him keep his food down. The sur- 
geons will operate on him today. 

Julie, Paul and Adrian will probably come out of the 
hospital with their deformities corrected. But hundreds 
more like them will die because parents or physicians 
were not quick enough in using a great new weapon 
against nature's capriciousness. 

That medical weapon is pediatric surgery—surgery 
for children. 

So great is surgical knowledge for children these days 
that physicians frequently perform successful, complex 
operations on infants only a few hours old, About a year 
ago, a Cleveland surgeon deftly separated—not two 
hours after birth—Siamese twins joined at the chest by a 
flap of skin and cartilage. Several other Siamese twin 
separations, including the famed Brodie operation, have 
been accomplished since. 

But those are one-in-a-million operations. Pediatric 
surgeons are correcting the more usual congenital de- 
formities with skill and success that was unknown 15 
years ago. Since that time baby surgery methods have 
grown so unobtrusively that they are not yet fully ap- 
preciated in some medical circles, aud few of the general 
public even realize they exist. Widespread application 
of these techniques would probably result in the saving 
of scores of children from death and deformity. Before 
we consider how parents can help, let’s see how the new 
surgery corrects nature's mistakes. 

Take the case of Adrian. Adrian's mother is normal in 


every way. She is 23 years old and had a normal delivery. 
Yet Adrian was born with his pylorus—the opening from 
his stomach to his intestine—shut down tight. A thick 
layer of muscle clamps the opening. No food can pass 
through. Adrian vomits incessantly. As you see him in 
his crib he is drawn and wizened. He is literally starving. 

Why this happened to Adrian, nobody knows. Physi- 
cians aren't even sure how many children are born each 
year with pyloric stenosis or with other deformities. 
Baby surgeons operate on a large number of children 
with stomach deformities, blocked intestines, malformed 
hearts, water on the brain, sealed skull bones and dis- 
located hips. 

One thing is sure: The vast majority of babies are 
born normal in every respect and stay that way. Adrians 
are unusual and there is surgery standing ready to repair 
the damage. 

Adrian’s condition was discovered by the hospital 
pediatrician within hours after his birth. X-ray photo- 
graphs of the tiny stomach clinched the diagnosis. Im- 
mediately the pediatrician put a tube into a vein in 
Adrian’s ankle. Through it the tiny starving body re- 
ceived liquid food, blood plasma and saline solution. 
A chemist kept track of the child’s internal chemistry by 
delicate blood and urine tests. Powerful anti-germ drugs 
—like penicillin—were injected to prevent infection 
during the operation. Within a day Adrian was strong 
enough to undergo surgery. 

This is what will happen sometime today: First the 
anesthetist will examine Adrian to determine which of 
dozens of anesthetics are best suited to him in his con- 
dition. The anesthetist must guard against too deep a 
sleep, which might depress the heartbeat and breathing 
too much. 

With the child asleep and oblivious to pain, the sur- 
geon will open the abdomen. Inside he will find the in- 
testines a mass of tiny, wiggly tubes, no thicker than 
soda straws. They must be handled gently lest they tear. 
In this jumble, the surgeon will locate the pigmy pylorus. 
He will slit the offending rubber-band muscle that 
clamps it and the opening will (Continued on page 56) 
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With new techniques and amazing skill, surgeons correct many of nature’s 


mistakes in infants just hours old. More widespread use of the new 


methods can save even more from death or deformity. 


by EARL UBELL 


Science Editor, New York Herald-Tribune 
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She spends many happy hours before the mirror, 


talking over old times, laughing over family jokes,. making plans. 
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Grandma had to live with us 


W HEN my husband’s mother came to live with us, 
we knew she was upset and confused by the sudden- 
ness with which she had been left alone, but we had 
no idea how thoroughly disoriented from everyday 
life she was. 

After several weeks in which she consistently failed 
to recognize any of us, except as lovely people who 
were nice to her, we consulted a doctor who special- 
izes in geriatrics. His verdict—hardening of the arteries 
with a resultant deterioration of the 
brain tissue—and his prediction that 
her condition would progressively 
worsen made us aware of the serious- 4 
ness of the situation we were facing. x 


mie 4 
The doctor warned us that our four #4 


é ‘ : , ¥ 

children might be seriously affected ¢ 

by living for many years with a mental x 
s 


patient. (Nervous tension is seldom x 
present in patients like Grandma, and 
they tend to live longer than might 
otherwise be expected.) We were par- pi 
ticularly worried because the two old- x 
est children were entering the emotion- 
ally unpredictable era of adolescence. 
Grandma’s constant wish was to re- 


es 
; us and 


turn home, so we arranged for her 

widowed younger sister to live with 

her there as a companion. In six wecks, the sister was 
so distraught at not being recognized that it was nec- 
essary for us to terminate that arrangement. The doc- 
tor advised against Grandma’s living in her own home 
with a stranger; he felt she would be too much antag- 
onized by having such a person in control there. And it 
soon became evident that “home” to Grandma was the 
family life she had enjoyed as a girl. 

We investigated rest homes and sanitariums, only 
to find that adequate private care was more expensive 
than we could afford. Our state has excellent, though 
overcrowded, public facilities, but family opposition 
prevented even the consideration of them. 

Our ultimate decision was to keep Grandma with us. 
We fully recognized the threats to our family’s stability 
and peace of mind, but we felt that a full recognition 
of our responsibilities and a desire to best serve the 
conflicting needs of our dependents would help us tg a 
solution. 


mental patient 
brought its prob- 
lems, but it gave 
our chil- 
dren daily lessons 
in tolerance and 


understanding. 


Two vears have passed, a period of learning and 
growth for all of us. Grandma has retreated farther into 
her past, but, cheerful and friendly, she is a pleasant 
contact during those brief periods of the day when one 
or another of us is with her. 

She has her own room, and soon after coming to 
stay with us, she discovered that her “sister” was in 
the next room and could be a constant companion. 
Of course, the sister is her own reflection in the mirror, 

but she spends almost all of her wak 
ing hours talking over old times, laugh- 


= ee ing over family jokes and making plans 


for attending church and choir parties. 


Caring for an aged 3 To some visitors this seems strange 


and frightening, but those who under- 
stand are glad that Grandma can so 
amuse herself. One friend remarked 
“We all talk to cats and feel a sense of 
companionship with no fear of con- 
demnation.” If Grandma happens to 
come down when we have guests, she 
often pulls herself together to such an 
extent that they are unaware of her 
difficulty. 

A few of our teen-age friends were 
timid and later amused by her mirror 
conversations, but they soon ignored 
the situation. One of the neighborhood ten year olds 
snickered about our “crazy” Grandma. Our six year 
old, reporting the event, said, “Her mother had better 
sense. She said Grandma was sick.” As understanding 
of the true nature of mental disorders grows, the old 
intolerance, fear and contempt disappear 

Some compare the care of such a person to the care 
of a preschooler. We have found that nursery school 
techniques of suggestion and limited choice are often 
effective. At times, however, Grandma's willfullness, 
based on years of habit and experience, far exceeds 
any preschool rebellion against authority, To avoid 
this, we try to conform as much as possible to familias 
patterns of action and attitude. If she objects to a bath 
or shampoo on the grounds that she just had one yester- 
day, tomorrow will do as well. 

Instead of denying Grandma’s mirror companion, we 
humor her, recognizing it as a valuable ally. She has 
none of the handicraft skills; (Continued on page 65) 
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Children are Creative 


, driver on a sightseeing bus in which we were 
starting the Columbia River drive was genially pointing 
out things of interest and beauty—the berry fields, or- 
chards and flowers—in the farming district a few miles 
from Portland, Ore. 

Suddenly, a little girl called to him reproachfully, 
“You didn’t talk about that big, beautiful cow.” 

The “big, beautiful cow” was to her a marvel 6f crea- 
tion (as, indeed, it is) as worthy of comment as the 
most intricately formed berry or delicately shaded 
flower. 

Everything within sight is a wonder to a small child— 
animals, birds, trees, clouds, even his fingers and toes— 
and his imagination turns them into things even more 
marvelous. A suggestion from an adult, and his ten toes 
become ten little pigs! With a few pat-a-cake motions 
his fingers bake marvels of imaginary pastry; a few 
more twists of those same pudgy fingers create a church 
and steeple with all the people or a realistic fox pro- 
jecting its shadow on the wall. It is amazing to note all 
the forms a child can see in a few floating clouds— 
everything, indeed, within the scope of his experience. 

But looking at beauty is not enough for a child: he 
is a doer. It isn’t his nature to sit in quiet admiration 
for jong; he is naturally creative. Children may enjoy 
chanting on a nature walk, 

“The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown.” 
But we may be sure that they are hopping, skipping 
and jumping as they chant. They are active although 
they are not thinking in terms of creative activity at all. 
They are just having fun doing things for the sheer 
joy of the doing. Later, they may put the experiences 
of their walk into something creative. It may serve as 
a stimulus to dramatization, storytelling, painting or 
clay modeling. Real creative activity is spontaneous. 

We should not interpret creative accomplishment 
narrowly for it includes products of the hands as well 
as the mind. A delicious and beautiful cake is creative 
just as certainly as a poem or a picture; it may even 
be a work of art, though an ephemeral one! Some chil- 
dren, of course, are more creative than others, but all 
normal children do have potential creative ability in 
some respect and to some degree. In its broadest sense, 
creative achievement has been attained whenever any- 
one produces something that will be of benefit or 


by ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


pleasure to either the people around him or himselt 

Emphasis should not be on the finished product—on 
actually producing a picture, book or piece of music 
for others to see, read or hear. We should think, rather 
in terms of appreciation and enjoyment. In the case 
of many children, music, for instance, should be a means 
for self-expression rather than public performance 
Later in life such interests will provide enjoyment of 
the increasing amount of leisure time that modern 
inventions make possible. Naturally. only a_ gifted 
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Unless it is squelched, 


creative imagination enters 


every part of a child’s 


life in ways most adults 


have long since forgotten. 
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few will ever be artists in the usual 
sense of the word. But every normal 
child can produce something for the 
enjoyment of others or, at least, for 
his own entertainment and his own 
pleasure. 

that 
every young child can learn to sing 
unless he has a physical difficulty. In 


Some educators maintain 


order to accomplish this, patient, 
skillful teaching is oftentimes neces- 
sary. Some teachers tell a simple 
little story, singing small parts and 
encouraging one child or the group 
to answer. The story may go some- 
thing like this: 

“One day Bobby’s mother asked 
him to run an errand for her. Bobby 
said he'd like to go. ‘Good-by,’ his 
mother called.” (The teacher sings, 
“Good-by.”) ““Good-by, Bobby an- 
swered.” (Several children in turn 
sing “Good-by.” ) “On the way Bobby 
saw ever so many interesting things. 
He passed a little pool in which 
some ducks were gaily swimming. 
The mother duck said, ‘Quack, 
quack.” (The teacher sings the 
“quacks,” followed by several chil- 
dren, individually.) “Then the ducks 
said, ‘Quack, quack,’ all together.” 
(All the children sing. ) 

The story goes on until each child 
has had an opportunity to sing once 
or twice by himself, as well as in 
Besides teaching children 
tone sounds, such a method has the 


chorus. 


advantage of encouraging shy young- 
sters in the group to overcome their 
bashfulness. 

Although creative activity should 
be spontaneous, parents and teach- 
ers can play an important role in 
encouraging it. 

In the first place, we should give 
a child opportunities to enjoy a 
wealth of experiences and impres- 
sions—everything from play with 
other children to visits to the zoo— 
and then provide a creative outlet 
by supplying material suitable to 
his talents, needs and wishes. Adults 
must furnish the setting sometimes, 
since a child is not mature or ex- 
perienced enough to provide it for 
himself. This principle motivates a 


good nursery school or play school 


of any type. Well-selected toys and 
other materials are provided, but 
children are encouraged to invent 
their own games, 


Let’s be patient; let’s not expect 
a child to create exactly the thing 
we want at the time we want it and 
as we see it, for then it ceases to be 
his creation. Like an adult, a child 
needs time in which to mull over his 
experiences before putting them into 
the concrete form of a story or pic- 
ture. Naturally, the mulling can't be 
expected to involve the reasoning 
it might in an adult. 

We should remember, too, that a 
child’s creative expression usually 


Maternity Ward 


The sheets have mitered corners, and the 
lamp 

Burns softly. Down the corridor, tip-tap, 

The charge nurse goes with a tray of ther- 
mometers. 

Someone has opened a door, freeing briefly 

The mewing anger of the newborn. 

The evening mail zooms over. 


I wonder where the woman lies whose son 
Is being born to drop the bomb or send the 
bullet 
Destined for my son, I wonder whether 
Her supper comes on pastel-flowered china, 
Or she lies in rags beside a broken window. 
It seems to me, being women, 
We two could sit down with a pot of coffee 
And talk about the way we want things, 
Watching the children play together in the 
back yard, 
Nacella Young 


does not last long, no matter how 
enthusiastic he may be at first. Sup- 
pose that one day or one hour his 
whole creative effort is directed to- 
ward building bridges, houses and 
castles. The next day he discards his 
blocks in favor of drawing on his 
blackboard. There is no cause for 
concern, for a young child’s interest 
span is not long and he is too young 
to select discriminately the interests 
on which to concentrate or those that 
will later enrich his life and the-lives 
of others. 

His home, as well as school and 
Sunday school, provides a_ perfect 
setting for a child’s creative activi- 
ties. Some of the finest are the in- 
finite number and variety of projects 
in which the whole family takes part. 
‘the Browns, for instance, go in for 
dramatization of Bible stories and 
simple plays. Twelve year old Mag- 
gie wrote a play that had a part for 
every member of the family, includ- 
ing Mother and Daddy! *The John- 
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sons are tremendously interested in 
making puppets and presenting pro- 
grams to entertain themselves and 
their guests. Still another family con- 
centrates on a vegetable garden. The 
three year old was so interested in 
seeing if the plants really grew roots 
that he had to be restrained from 
pulling up the sprouting radishes and 
onions. But when “harvest” came, he 
was just as proud of the products 
as the two older children and the 
parents! 

It is not enough for parents and 
teachers to provide the background 
for creative activity; we should also 
guide and direct. Achievement is 
frustrated and sometimes prevented 
when adults insist that a child must 
do a thing in a certain way, but guid- 
ance of the right kind leads to spon- 
taneous expression. A child usually 
welcomes constructive suggestions. 
In painting, for instance, he should 
be encouraged to experiment if he 
wishes. That does not mean that the 
adult 
hands-off policy. 
child think of subjects to paint, re- 


must maintain a 
He may help the 


in charge 


minding him of interesting things he 
has seen or experienced, and he 
should give assistance when it is 
needed. 

Above everything, we should show 
children that we appreciate creative 
efforts. 


and unkind to ridicule a child’s cre- 


It is not only discourteous 


ations, but such criticism may curb 
his inventive efforts. He is more sen- 
sitive than we 
what an adult considers good-na- 
tured teasing may so hurt a child 
that he will not repeat his perform- 
ance. We should not judge his ac- 
complishments by adult standards. 
First efforts to model with clay or 
cut out a doll dress or build a block 
bridge will be undeniably awkward. 
But, 
should encourage the young creator 
with praise if he has put forth his 
best efforts. 

Most children soon begin to evalu- 
ate their own progress—a sign of real 


realize sometimes; 


regardless of the result, we 


development. For instance, when art 
folders are kept, it is amusing and 
instructive to hear children, even the 
five and six year olds, laugh at their 
own creations—the and 
smears” they produced at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


“scribbles 
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What sounded like an order to stop living was 


the key to a new, and rewarding, way of life. 


YOU will have to slow down . . . learn to relax. Lie 
down every morning for an hour and two or three hours 
every afternoon. No lifting, no reaching over your 
head... no stooping over, mopping floors or working in 
your garden...” 

The doctor’s voice went on and on with a gloomy list 
of don’ts and can’ts. And the reason for this witches’ 
brew was coronary thrombosis—a heart that had put up 
a srop signal after more than 65 years of faithful service. 

On the doctor’s desk was the cardiogram that told the 
story. A friendly, even pulse and not-too-high blood 
pressure had lured me into thinking I “could take it”: 
take spending a pleasant but tiring morning cultivating 
my flower garden; helping set up tables and then wait- 
ing on them for a church supper; decorating the tea 
room at the club; waxing the floor in the living room. 
All the homey 


in a small town. 


friendly things that give zest to living 
“But, Doctor, I can’t just stop living! I've elways 
been an active woman...” 

“You don’t need to tell me that, but if you want to go 
on living you will have to stop being overactive.” 

“What if I am unable to learn I must walk, not run, 
to the next household task or social function?” 

“Then we will have to put you to bed right now for 
a complete rest of from three to six months until you 
do learn and until your heart makes a better showing 
on a cardiogram. The choice is yours. You can take a 
complete rest now or go easy for about two years . 


give nature a chance ... and with reasonable care you 


PARKER 


can lick this thing on your feet. Or you can go right on 
living as you are now and take the consequences 

I walked from his office, puzzled that a thing like 
this could happen to me, who looked the picture of 
health and had never known I had a heart except for 
emotional purposes. 

For a week I “behaved myself,” to quote my husband. 
I spent much time in bed and merely looked at the 
many things that needed doing, and I felt better. It 
wasn't too hard to do because I had something definite 
in mind. I was saving up my strength—and heartbeats 
to attend the International Flower Show that was to be 
held soon in Los Angeles, 50 miles from my home. 

The day before we were to go | had a few prepara 
tions to make and that night my tired heart prote sted 
wildly—enough to make me realize any exertion was a 
mistake. As I tossed restlessly through the long hours 
plagued by the fluttering pressure in my chest and the 
dull ache in my arms, I knew I would be taking a risk 
to go to the flower show. Maybe getting too tired would 
be the last straw that might put me in bed for months 
maybe even worse—and in either event my busband 
would be the one who would have to worry and grieve. 
I couldn't take the chance. It would mean too much of 
a burden on him. 

There are people who risk health, happiness, money 
and reputation, and defend themselves by saying, “Well 
it’s my funeral!” But they forget—the family has to 
attend. 

That night I made up my mind that if I had to learn 
to live by my backbone instead of my wishbone I might 
as well begin. I didn’t go to the flower show, and 
neither did my family have to send any flowers to me 

Since then I have been learning to let younger women 


go on Red Cross drives and (Continued on page 70) 








VERYONE at some time or another 
is faced with a problem that seems 
hopeless. Some accept what they 
think is fate: they feel nothing can be 
done about it. Others refuse to ac- 
cept defeat. They have an unquench- 
__..} able desire to live and work and ex- 
press; they have fighting hearts. 

In Christiana, Wis., there is an aggressive, intelligent, 
good-looking young man of 20. He was born without 
arms. Despite this handicap Donald has tried to live 
a normal life. Ever since he was born he has used his 
toes for fingers, his feet for hands. He writes as legibly 
with his right foot as most people do with their right 
hand. He is a skilled welder, but his chief pride is his 
ability to drive a car—a car specially equipped to ac- 
commodate his method of driving. 

He is a good salesman, too, and recently he got a 
selling job, which would require his driving outside his 
home area. His application for a driving license outside 
this area was refused. 

Donald isn't taking this lying down. He is fighting for 
what he says is his constitutional right to earn his living. 

“Other people reach with their hands,” he says. “I 
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reach with my feet. What others can do with their 
hands, I do with my feet.” He points with pride to his 
driving record of 18,000 miles in his home area without 
a single accident. He plans legal action to get the state 
of Wisconsin to issue him a permit. 

Whether or not this young man succeeds in obtaining 
his permit, his actions show he has a fighting spirit— 
the quality that has kept him from becoming a burden to 
his family and society. He 1s determined to earn his 
own living, to preserve his self-respect, and experierice 
the joy of expressing himself in work. 

In Seattle, a young married woman has a handicap 
most of us would consider hopeless. Two years ago 
both her arms became paralyzed. They hang from her 
shoulders like empty sleeves. She is 27, her husband is 
28. They have nw children and they live in an apartment. 

“You'd neve:” believe,” she said, “what I can do with 
my teeth. I use them to get the telephone off the hook 
and to get it back on again. [ use them to turn the radio 
on and off; and my chin—I use it to push door bells and 
elevator buttons; to push dishes across the table when 
I'm alone. J can do many things with my feet. Now I'm 
practicing dialing the phone with my toes. 

“My husband is my chief concern. When Bill coines 


Fighting hearts 


by ETHEL PEAK 
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home in the evening I always make it a point to be 
cheerful. All day I think up things to make him laugh, 
something I’ve heard over the radio or some joke a 
friend has told me. 

“I never could let Bill down by grieving. He is the 
one who dresses me in the morning, combs my hair, 
brushes my teeth, gets my breakfast, holds my coffee 
cup to my lips. I try to make it up to him by being cheer- 
ful, companionable.” 

Instead of being crushed by a-feeling of helplessness, 
this young woman has the insight and ability to recog- 
nize what she still possesses, her strong teeth, her eyes, 
her chin and toes. Her greatest possession, however, is 
courage, a courage of the quality that enables her to put 
her own sufferings in the background and face life and 
her loved ones with a sinile. 

Lucille is another Western girl who: refuses to ac- 
cept defeat. She is 18, attractive, charming. She was 
confined to a hospital with a broken back suffered in an 
automobile accident. When she was told of her condi- 
tion she didn't let herself drown in black waves of de- 
spair. Not Lucille. 

“People don’t realize it,” she says, “but yeu do get 
used to things like this.” 

When the doctors tell her she will never walk again, 
she says, “I get around, though. With crutches and 
braces on my legs, I get around.” 

And Lucille has found romance. Before her accident, 
she visited a young man in a hospital. Now he comes to 
see her and takes her out for rides. He thinks she’s 
wonderful. She is. 

The visits she took time to make to a boy in a hospital 
have culminated in happiness for her. There is no grief 
in her eyes and her face is radiant. She thinks life holds 
much for her. She has the will and the courage to live. 

Fighting back often averts near defeat. This was illus- 
trated vividly’‘when Howard Hughes crashed in a photo- 


reconnaissance plane — in 
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objectives, with doors opening into a fascinating future, 
facing defeat at 40. 

Out of his struggle to master the seeming impossible, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt emerged a stronger man mentally 
and spiritually. He proved his mastery over an enslaving 
handicap by holding the highest office his country could 
offer for 12 formidable years. His suffering brought out 
a patience, a great compassion for people everywhere— 
qualities that will make him live long in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

No one is ever defeated until he admits defeat, as 
Eugenio Senoner would tell you were you to talk to him. 
Before the war this young Italian skier had won for him- 
self an enviable record. When the war was over and he 
returned to his native hills in Northern Italy, his left leg 
was missing. No one dreamed he would ever ski again— 
no one but Eugenio. 

The world of sports was his world. He refused to 
sit back on the side lines as one apart. His mind kept 
working on an idea. He knew that in skiing everything 
depends on balance and coordination. How was he to 
balance with one artificial leg? If he could throw enough 
weight on his left arm and carry a bar in his left hand... 
He kept at it until he devised a means of using a short 
ski on the left side, which he guided by a heavy bar 
held in his left hand, balancing himself with the other 
arm. 

At first it was extremely difficult and discouraging; 
the shorter. ski swung off to the left. But he had a hair- 
line sense of balance, coordination of nerve and muscle— 
and a fighting heart. 

Deep within him the flame of hope burned high. With 
patience and dogged determination he worked and 
practiced until he could throw enough weight down to 
the bar that rested on the dummy ski, and today he 
does the impossible—he skis in spite of the missing leg. 
Again Eugenio sails down the white slopes, feeling the 

bite of snow air in his nos- 





Beverly Hills in July, 1946. 
He was picked up with 
eleven broken ribs, a pune- 
tured lung, possible skull 
injuries and severe burns. 
As he lay in an oxygen tent 


barely alive, he managed to 





whisper to an attendant: — 


A salesman. a housewife. a skier 


found that courage and determina- 


tion can conquer handicaps. 


trils, the whine of wind in 
his ears; feeling something 
he never felt before—the 
exultation that comes from 
defeat, 


over 


conquering from 


mastery circum- 
stances, over despair 


What did these coura- 








“Am I going to live?” 

He didn’t ask, “Am I going to die?” What was occupy- 
ing his mind at that moment was how to get to the Army 
with some vitally important information he had picked 
up on his flight. 

Howard Hughes didn’t give up. He had the will to 
live and work. He had the power of decision, the mental 
mastery it takes to put his physical sufferings in the 
background. Without these qualities he would have 
lived but a few hours. 

We are all familiar with Franklin D. Roosevelt's fight 
against what seemed to be a hopeless situation. When 
he awoke one morning in late summer, 1921, and found 
that his legs refused to respond, he stared straight into 
the ugly face of disaster. Here was a man with definite 


geous people have in com- 
mon? They wanted to live. They had work to do, They 
had determination, persistence, a great capacity for 
faith and the vision to see things already accomplished. 
These are qualities everyone has, latent or otherwise. 
They are qualities that can be cultivated and made to 
flourish by sheer will power. 

When these people were thrown off their physical 
balance, they rebelled with such intensity that they dis- 
covered how strong they were mentally and spiritually. 
In their extremity they found they possessed a power 
that opened doors to the achievement of their desire. 
Who can know their satisfaction, what points of 
high adventure they experienced in their fight to live 
and work? 





Alchemy makes alluring ads but it 


has no place on a dressing table. 


Y ROM time to time we hear claims of something new 

and different in a cosmetic. We are told that some 
product is a panacea for wrinkles, crepiness and other 
signs of aging. On the basis of experience, most people 
view such claims with a sophisticated eye. They want 
more than an advertising claim to be convinced, since 
even a quick glance at the most faithful cosmetics user 
is proof that skin aging proceeds undisturbed. 

That is how we view the recently revived and widely 
publicized vitamin-containing cosmetics. A decade ago 
the Federal Trade Commission ordered manufacturers 
to “cease and desist” from claiming that the addition of 
vitamins A and D to cosmetics had any beneficial effect 
on the skin. Therefore, the reappearance of vitamin cos- 


‘ 


| 
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VITAMINS in Cosmetics 


metics about two vears ago was the occasion for some 
surprise. At first there was little fanfare, but recently 
their promotion has become more and more aggressive. 
A current publicity handout for one of these products 
contains this statement: the average woman can 
now use vitamins to fight against her own familiar buga- 
boos: sensitive skin that suffers equally from winter 
cold and summer heat, fine age lines and wrinkles, 
rough patches, large pores, blemishes and thickening 
skin on heels and elbows. Like orange juice, fortified 
bread and pasteurized milk,” the statement continues, 
“the vitamin A-D cream seems destined to become one 
of those essentials we take for granted as part of the 
good American way of life.” 

These conclusions are, to say the least, premature. 
During the last few years weve learned some new 
facts about vitamins A and D. We know, for example, 
that they are not always the good substances that they 
were thought to be. Experience has shown that con- 
tinued excessive intake can cause serious reactions. 
What may have been the first published report of hyper- 
vitaminosis A in an adult, appeared in the A.M.A. 
Journal in June, 1951. It tells of a housewife inspired to 
self-medication by a “nutrition commentator” who sug- 
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by VERONICA L. CONLEY, Assistant Secretary of 


the American Medical Association Committee on Cosmetics 





gested that vitamin A was good for “alleviating dry 
throat and as a prophylactic for colds.” With this cue, 
the patient established a daily dose of 600,000 units 
1,000,000 units to 2,000,000 units’ on 


special occasions—when she thought a cold or dry throat 


with doses of 


was coming on, (The average adult requirement. is 
4000 units of vitamin A each day. ) 

After 18 months of this self-prescribed regimen, the 
patient was hospitalized. Among her symptoms were 


coarse, brittle, dry and casily removed hair, Her eve- 


brows and evelashes were almost entirely gone, Areas 


of dark pigmentation and acne-like lesions appeared on 
her face. Her fingernails were soft and broke easily. Ac- 
cording to the report, most of the woman's symptoms 
disappeared within two months when vitamin A intake 
was lowered to normal. 

A second important fact discovered in recent years is 
that vitamin A applied to the skin of animals causes 
local thickening. Just what significance this has in peo 
ple must still be demonstrated, but it does indicate 
that sufficient vitamin A may cause skin changes, Wheth- 
er they are good or not remains to be seen. 

The question then follows, “What does all of this mean 
in relation to the daily use of vfttamin A or vitamin A-D 
creams over a long period?” The answer is, “We do not 
know.” In spite of this, vitamin-containing cosmetics 
are being promoted for use by the general public. This 
situation is not unlike that which existed when hormone 
cosmetics were introduced. There is, however, this ex- 
ception: The public respected hormones as potentially 
dangerous. It has no such attitude toward vitamins. 
Although the medical view of these substances has 
changed it will be some time before Wwaanhy pe ople learn 
to regard vitamins as other than always beneficial. 

It is fair to ask whether cosmetics are a rational place 
to use vitamins. Serious vitamin deficiency is rare in 
this country. So it cannot be assumed that such defi- 
ciency is a common cause of the universal skin-aging 
signs—dryness, lines and wrinkles. And there’s no good 
evidence that, in the rare case where a deficiency 
does exist, vitamins are more effective applied to the 
skin than taken orally. 

In summary, large oral doses of both vitamins A and 
D are used successfully by physicians for some patho- 
logic skin conditions. This situation is quite different 
from the unrestricted application of vitamins on ap- 
parently healthy skin for beautification. Two questions 
still remain. Is the use of vitamins A and D in cosmetics 
rational? Does their use constitute a health hazard? 
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Home, Empty Home 


\ ESTERDAY, home was a symphony of sound. 
Today, it is a reverberating, empty shell. Yester- 
day, loud was the thud of a ball on the floor as our 
son and his cohorts improvised a hilarious basketball 
game, complete with velping airedale; as our toddler 
wailed to be included; as father thundered to stop the 
rumpus at once; as daughter Caro] at the telephone 
shouted she couldn't hear a word. Yesterday, home was 
as busy and noisy as a railroad station. Today, all was 
suddenly static, strangely silent 

“Sav, where is evervbodv? What happened to our 
dynamic family?” Airedales can’t talk, but Spike’s eves 
were an cloquent question 

“They've all gone on to bigger and better things!” 
My voice was bravely blithe. but unconvincing. “Carol 
is in Wisconsin, taking a graduate course in English. 
Geoff, your exuberant master. has gone to Junior High 
for the day. Our little Nan is blisstully busy at nursery 
school. And our breadwinner is out earning our daily 
bread—with jam on it. Isn't home peaceful?” 

Disdain was in Spike's sniff. 

“Something does seem to be wrong with this wonder- 
ful set-up,” I conceded. “i feel like a case of mistaken 
identity, as well as a ghost from my future.’ 

I should have been prepared for this day. Coming 
events cast their shadows before them. Carol. in her 
teens, was my Cassandra. Not even aware of it, she 
kept giving me intimations of my approaching senility. 

“Where’s Mother?” She began to ask, looking directly 
past me, over my head. “She was here a minute ago!” 

Gradually, 1 found myself inheriting her outgrown 
clothing. When fashion dropped its skirts, | stepped 
automatically into her entire wardrobe. Who cared if a 
style was too youthful? It was usually covered by an 
apron, anyhow. Nor did f feel like a Jezebel in the good 
red panties she discarded. I donned them with a prac- 
tical glint in one eye and a twinkle in the other. 

Years ago, too, Carol and I exchanged curfew hours. 
At 11 o'clock, she was still young and gay; I was neither. 
She could sleep mornings; her classes began at noon. 
As I creaked up to bed, | didn't feel a day over 99 

When Carol began to scrutinize my makeup before 
permitting me to appear in public; when she attempted 
to discuss with me some of the theories encountered in 
college, only to plumb the abysmal depths of my igno- 
rance; when she criticized, with justice, the wide lati- 
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by MAY RICHSTONE 


\ child’s job is to learn self-reliance; so 


Mother must learn it. too—before her chil- 


dren grow up and leave home. 


tude I gave her pesty little brother, or the over-abun- 
dance of solicitude I lavished on her cherub of a sister; 
at such times, I felt the cold blast of encroaching years. 
But then | wrapped my mantle of indispensableness 
about me and shrugged the unpleasant thought away. 
Now, in the vast loneliness of home, empty home, it 
was high time for a reflection. I faced the universal 
maternal problem—what to do when the children grow 
up, depart and leave a woman with that unneeded 
feeling. The dolorous day was not yet here; this was 
merely a preview. But why wait to worry? 
| busied myself with household tasks while I pon- 
dered. My hands flew. Without the interruptions a tod- 
dler provides, [| was a marvel of efficiency. Spike curled 
around my feet as I dispatched the breakfast dishes. 
Ile padded upstairs with me to make the beds. He 
fenced with the carpet sweeper. He hurried to help me 
answer the phone and put laundry in the machine. 
Wherever I went, my shaggy shadow followed. 
“You're no solution to my problem,” [ informed him. 
“But we do have each other.” his eyes told me. 
| dropped to my knees to pet this lonesome hulk un- 
til he gnawed lovingly on my arm. We both felt better. 
Work finished, I looked at the time. It was only 
ten o'clock! Amazement was a new sensation. Until 
this morning, I had always looked at the clock with 
dismay. In our daily race, no matter how I galloped, 
victory was rarely mine. With a toddler at my heels, 
under my feet and in my hair, house cleaning progress 
was always imperceptible. I would rush Nan out for 
her daily quota of sunshine, and rush her in again 
so I could prepare Geoff's lunch. Now here I was, a lady 
of leisure. And here was the clock, still my antagonist. 
‘Who wants you to slow up now?” I asked grimly. 
“Stop muttering at clocks!” I admonished myself. 
This was it—the leisure I had dreamed about. When 
Nan was cutting a fretful tooth and my Peck’s Bad Boy 
was cutting his customary capers, when dinner was 
burning and the telephone ringing, how wistfully I had 
longed for an interlude of peace and quiet. If anyone 
had dared suggest that those were the happiest years 
of my life, | would have exploded. Shades of Hous- 
man’s nostalgic adult! “The pence are here, the fair is 
Now, for the 
first time, I understood the blessing, “May you get what 


here, but where's the lost young man?” 


you want, and want it when you get it!” 
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But bathos was a waste of time. I should never have 
permitted myself to feel so indispensable. | had no rea- 
son, now, to feel so superfluous. Leisure might be a 
mixed blessing, but there was surely a solution. What 
did other women do when suddenly faced with leisure? 

Some women indulged their flair for interior decorat- 
ing and redid the house with a lavish hand. But neither 
the budget nor mv husband would bear it. What about 
resuming music where | left off some 20 vears avo? 
[ looked at the piano coldly. Convincing rebellious chil 
dren that they should practice had somewhat impaired 
my original affection for Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

1 thought with distaste of creative sewing, painting 
ceramics, lecture courses, matinees. All these things 
merely meant filling time. How much more fun it was 
to complain that my days were too crowded! 

On this rebellious morning, no constructive idea held 


the remotest charm. | wallowed happily in the slough 


of despond and enjoyed my gloom to the hilt. But while 
I pretended I knew nothing of the sort, | knew exactly 
what I had to do. Family and home were my life. But 
it was my children’s job to grow away from me. It was 
my job, and my husband's, to fill that void while it 
formed. No child of mine was ever going to sigh, “Poor 
Mother is so lonely! We must be good to her!” 

Neither financially nor psychologically should we allow 
ourselves to become burdens. As we teach our children 
self-reliance, we must learn it ourselves, Since a life of 
my own was inevitable, today was none too soon to 
begin its enrichment. Then, when my children married, 
I'd hardly miss them—hardly. 

Spike nuzzled my hand, loped to the door and turned 
to see if I could take a hint. Plainer than words, his 
wistful gaze said, “You don't seem to have anything 
special to do. Brush me up pretty, groom yourself to 
match and let’s go out.” 

I did just that. On the way home, I stopped at the 
library and selected a book about jade. Merely to carry 
the book home made me feel like an authority, | even 
planned to read it, now that I had time. 





HREE of the strangest 
and most promising developments in the treatment of 
mental disease are taking place in an undistinguished 
four-story red-brick building in a middle-class district 
of Boston. 

Officially, it’s known as Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
a teaching unit of Harvard Medical School. Unofficially, 
many an improper Bostonian calls it “Psycho” and is 
vaguely aware of its existence and purpose. But all over 
the world psychiatrists are coming to know this 150-bed 
hospital as an unusual place where (1) patients help 
govern themselves; (2) patients help cure other pa- 
tients and (3) psychiatrists, nurses and attendants vol- 
untarily subject themselves ‘to a strange new drug that 
makes them feel like patients for a day. 

Bizarre as these methods sound. they are getting re- 
spectful attention for one very good reason. Boston Psy- 
chopathic’s cure rate is unusually high for a_ state 
hospital. 

When Dr. Harry Solomon, medical director of the 
hospital, reported that fully 80 per cent of the dis- 
charged patients were still back in the community after 
one year, apparently adjusting satisfactorily, many psy- 
chiatrists were skeptical. Such high cure rates are almost 
unheard of in the field of serious mental illness. Even the 
conservative medical journal which ran the report sug- 
gested warily that a real test would be to see how many 
patients were satisfactorily adjusted five years after their 
discharge. 

Dr. Solomon and his staff took up the challenge. Ina 
months-long investigation concluded late in 1953 they 
were able to trace the histories of 88 patients discharged 
in 1946 and 1947. Dr. Solomon admitted he had been 
wrong. The new check revealed that not 80 per cent but 
$6 per cent were satisfactorily adjusted after five years. 
Fully halt of those who had returned to their families 
and jobs had spent only ten weeks in the hospital. The 
rest averaged a 26-week stay. Yet all of them had been 
adjudged by several psychiatrists at the time of their 
admission as serious menaces to themselves, their fami- 
lies or the community. 

This was especially impressive since the majority of 
the 1200 patients Boston Psychopathic gets in an average 
year have schizophrenia, the most serious of all mental 
diseases and the toughest to cure. Almost half the million 
men and women who will be in mental hospitals in 1954 
will be schizophrenic. Just giving them minimal custo- 
dial care—which is all many of them get—will cost us 
$400,000,000 a year. 

In their tight little dream world the schizophrenics 
hear things. They laugh and giggle inanely. They're in- 
variably suspicious of anyone trying to help them. En- 
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closed in a world of their own they curl up messily in 
bed or on floors, vegetating. 

Like many a modern mental hospital, Boston Psycho- 
pathic uses insulin and electric shock therapies to 
break the bonds of the schizophrenic’s private shell. 
These drastic techniques are tremendously helpful, but 
much more is needed to get the disturbed patient back 
on the road to sanity and to make him a social creature 
again. One of the most helpful of these techniques is 
“Patient Government.” 

It isn't a new idea. Back in 1842, when Charles Dick- 
ens Was visiting America and finding much to criticize 
in our rude manners and habits, he found something 


Is it surprising that 


even the most 


\ 


withdrawn find reality \\ 


more attractive 
when they have avoice 


in their own affairs? | 
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unusual and commendable going on at the South Boston 
Asylum. Later he wrote in his “American Notes”: “They 
have among themselves a sewing society to make clothes 
for the poor, which holds meetings and passes resolu- 
tions with the greatest decorum. The irritability which 
would otherwise be expended on their own flesh, clothes 
and furniture is dissipated in these pursuits. They are 
cheerful, tranquil and healthy.” 

Boston Psychopathic developed its own form of Pa- 
tient Government, or PG. as a result of interest aroused 
by a social-work student. Mrs. Emily Hatch. For a school 
thesis she interviewed 100 convalescent women patients 
to find out what they liked or disliked about their hospi- 
tal experiences. One complaint was that some patients 
were not observing the afternoon rest period. Dr. Robert 
Hyde, assistant superintendent, suggested to the patients 
that they themselves try to enforce the rest period. Grad- 
ually a formal organization emerged. Patient Govern- 
ment came into existence when four officers were elected 


among the patients and the group began to meet once 
a week to hear grievances. 

A year later a constitution was drawn up and the 
organization broadened to include the seriously dis- 
turbed patients in the acute wards. When this happened 
a few attendants threatened to resign. “I’m not gonna 
have these nuts tell me how to do my job,” one said. Dr. 
Solomon, who had blessed the idea from the start. had 
his qualms, too. 

“I could see that it could easily get out of hand with 
a lot of paranoid demands and fears,” he recalled re- 
cently. And his fears weren't groundless. Some patients 
did try to use the weekly meetings as means of bluster- 
ing out their “superiority” over others. Tempers rose and 
when their arguments were voted down, more than one 
patient would shout: “Now | know why a lot of you are 
in this hospital!” 

Yet before long the staff members who sometimes at- 
tended in silence noted strange things happening. At 
one meeting a particularly obstreperous patient who 
constantly interrupted speakers was finally put in his 


place by a usually timid woman patient. She walked 


over to him, pointed dramatically to the door and said: 
“Get out! We've had enough of your exhibitionism.” 
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Everybody clapped and the noisy patient was quiet after 
that. The next day he apologized. 

Patients now use the PG meetings to arrive at demo- 
cratic decisions on patient dances, outings, musicales 
and movies. PG is also charged with bringing out a 
weekly mimeographed newspaper, Patient's Press. 

Weekly meetings are held in the auditorium, The 
women wear neat cotton dresses and the men come in 
T-shirts and slacks. There were about 60 present the 
night I attended. After the president called the meeting 
to order, the ward representatives were called on for 
their reports. Ward 3 wants its refrigerator repaired. 
Ward 5 reports that its washing machine still isn’t fixed. 
Ward 2 is “satisfied with things as they are.” A debate 
arises: How can the patients make money to buy a new 
TV set? They quickly fall in with a patient’s suggestion: 
“Make Christmas cards and sell them to visitors.” 

There had been complaints, earlier, about kitchen at- 
tendants being rude to patients. PG officers had investi- 


gated and now reported back to this meeting: the 
difficulty arose because patients were lingering in the 
dining room after scheduled mealtime. Someone moved 
that the dining room hours be posted near the door. 

The day after that meeting the PG officers met with 
the medical director and the chief of the nursing staff, to 
go over the complaints and resolutions. “I’m still amazed 
at the complete reasonableness of their requests,” D1 
Solomon remarks. 

But it’s the things Patient Government does to help 
the hospital that really prove its worth. Fruit juices kept 
in the ward refrigerators for the patients undergoing 
insulin shock—to help them replenish their body’s sugar 
—were being taken by non-insulin patients. PG investi- 
gated and undertook an educational campaign among 
the patients. The depredations ceased. 

PG requested a change in afternoon visiting hours 
There were two periods of an hour each—one in the 
afternoon, one in the evening. Patients were depressed 
because few visitors could come during those limited 
hours. PG officers suggested one visiting period lasting 
from 1 to 7:45. Some doctors and nurses objected to ary 
change. Visitors would be underfoot all day, they 
argued, and patients wouldn't be available for therapy 
when needed. But the staff agreed to give the plan a 
trial—and it worked, 

When Boston Psychopathic began having visitors 
during Mental Health Week. it lacked sufficient em- 
ployees to guidé them through the place. PG suggested 
that convalescent patients be (Continued on page 66) 
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InNp: AN lore tells of wounded warriors granted safe 
passage through hostile territory to receive the healing 
powers of the warm springs in west-central Georgia. 
Today men, women and children cruelly crippled from 
polio travel from all parts of the world to use the 
natural facilities of these springs, coupled with the 
skill of a capable, carefully-selected professional stafl 
at the Warm Springs Foundation. 

Several miles away rain falls on Pine Mountain 
descends 3800 feet to be warmed by the inner earth 
and returns to the surface at a constant temperature 
of 8S degrees. It would take 20 tons of coal every 
24 hours to duplicate nature’s performance at Warm 
Springs. 

In 1924 Franklin D. Roosevelt came to Warm Springs 
—then a small summer resort—to recuperate from an 
attack of infantile paralysis. He was amazed at the 
greater ease with which he could move his crippled 
legs under the warm water. He encouraged others 
stricken with the disease to discover the effects of 


the soothing springs. He invited doctors to test his 
idea, and they proved the warmth was helpful. Un- 
der his auspices, the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation 
was incorporated in 1927 as a nonprofit institution 
for the treatment of the after-effects of infantile paraly 
sis. The American people began to help in 1934 by 
attending yearly Birthday Balls in honor of President 
Roosevelt, the proceeds going to the Foundation. Sev- 
eral years later with the founding of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; the Balls were sup- 
planted by the March of Dimes, which finances treat- 
ment and research throughout the country, as well as 
at Warm Springs. 

Today the Georgia Foundation can handle 1000 
patients annually. A large percentage are sent there 
through the March of Dimes. The people at Warm 
Springs do not like to call the Foundation a hospital. 
Instead, they think of it as a retreat that offers polio 
victims the chance to practice adjusting to a normal life. 
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3. Research teams try constantly to improve the 4. A tendon is transplanted in an operation to 
hospital’s work—and perhaps end the need for it. help increase the function of atrophied limbs. 
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8. Patients gather ot the general store to chat 9. The teacher, formerly a patient, brings the 
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15. After about 100 days, patients leave with the 
understanding and skill to face what they must do. 
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Medicine and the community 
both have a vital role to play in 
this fight. Now they are joining hands 


in the first coordinated attack. 











Mobilizing Against Mental Illness 


A milestone in the battle against mental illness—one 
of America’s biggest health problems—was reached 
this fall with the meeting of the first national Confer- 
ence on Mental Health. The conference, held on Octo- 
ber 24 and 25 in Washington. D.C.. was the first gather- 
ing of its kind in this country—the first opportunity for 


a cooperative exchange of information and ideas by 
representatives of national organizations interested in 
mental health. 

Sponsored jointly by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Psychiatric Association, the con- 
ference attracted delegates from more than 50 different 
mental health groups in such fields as psychiatry, gen- 
eral medicine, government, industry and graduate and 
undergraduate education. 

In a pre-conference statement, the A.M.A. Committee 
on Mental Health emphasized the need for the meeting 
in these words: 


“With upwards of nine million people affected by 
mental illness and other personality disorders, the 
United States is faced with a tremendous problem. New 
ideas and new approaches are urgently needed. Through 
this conference, the planning commission hopes to pro 
vide an opportunity for the free exchange of ideas, 
thereby developing a more effective ecllaboration among 
all groups and thus a more effective total approach to 
the gigantic problem by all organizations active in the 
field.” 

Dr. Walter B. Martin of Norfolk, Va., President-Elect 
of the American Medical Association, also reflected the 
spirit of hope and cooperation behind the conference in 
one of the opening addresses. 

“There is a growing confidence in psychiatry,” Dr. 
Martin said, “and a mounting conviction that its prin- 
ciples need to be reintroduced into all phases of medi- 
cal practice, to rehumanize medicine and, in this sense, 
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return to medicine as a healing art. 
This occasion may well mark the 
remarriage of partners who should 
never have been divorced in the first 
place.” 

The two days of lively, spirited 
discussion covered a wide variety of 
ideas on practically every aspect of 
mental health, but major attention 
was directed toward research, pre- 
vention, treatment, the development 
of treatment programs in public 
mental hospitals and the education 
and training of mental health work- 
ers. 

Joint sponsorship of the Confer- 
ence on Mental Health is just one 
example of how the program of the 
A.M.A. Committee on Mental Health 
has expanded since it was estab- 
lished in 1952. It is the newest scien- 
tific group of the association. 

While the Conference met in 
Washington, the A.M.A. trustees in 
Chicago approved the appointment 
of a new Subcommittee on Alcohol- 
ism to function under the Committee 
on Mental Health. This action re- 
sulted from a field study of the al- 
coholism program in Buffalo and 
Erie County, N. Y., where the county 
medical society developed a_pro- 
gram fully coordinated with such 
community services as public and 
private hospitals, public health de- 
partments, the University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, and education 
departments in western New York 
state. 

The 


subcommittee 


new A.M.A, 


will work toward the development of 
similar programs in other states and 
counties through the local medical 
societies. 

In another project, the Committee 
on Mental Health is planning an in- 
vestigation of how human behavior 
and the administration of justice are 
affected by crime portrayals in tele- 
vision, radio, newspapers and comic 
books. The Committee will sponsor 
a pilot study in a United States uni- 
versity to determine the best tech- 
niques for obtaining reliable infor- 
mation in these crime and behavior 
studies. 

Last summer the Committee on 
Mental Health outlined a 13-point 
program to guide state and county 
medical societies throughout the na- 
tion in their efforts to improve men- 
tal hygiene. At that time the Com- 
mittee pointed out: 

“For many centuries people just 
didn’t talk about mental illness. Now 
that the subject has been brought 
into the open, many steps have been 
taken to improve the care of patients 
suffering from mental diseases and to 
prevent mental illness. However, 
there is still a long road to travel, 
and everyone's help is needed.” 

Many parts of the proposed pro- 
gram require direct public cooper- 
ation, and all of them require pub- 
lic understanding and support. Here 
is what the Committee suggested to 
medical societies: 

1. Study medical service plans to 
determine ways in which they may 
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provide more effectively for treat- 
ment of mental and emotional ill- 
ness. 

2. Establish citizen groups for the 
promotion of mental health educa- 
tion services. 

3. Recommend increased budgets 
for public mental institutions. 

4, Serve as a central office for 
disseminating information on mental 
health programs to the medical pro- 
fession and the public. 

5. Work toward establishing psy- 
chiatric departments or services in 
general hospitals and increasing oth- 
er psychiatric services in the com- 
munity. 

6. Recommend changes or amend- 
ments in medical practice acts to in- 
clude “mental illness” and “psycho- 
therapy” as being within the legal 


definition and responsibility of med- 


ical practice. 

7. Improve facilities and profes- 
sional standards in state mental insti- 
tutions. 

8. Establish facilities for psychi- 
atric consultation to courts and penal 
institutions. 

Y. Review and sponsor legislation 
for state mental health activities re- 
lating to alcoholism and drug addic- 
tion. 

10. Sponsor improved state laws 
for commitment to mental institu- 
tions and provide for and encourage 
voluntary admissions. 

ll. Sponsor programs for post- 
graduate instruction of physicians in 
using psychiatric principles in their 
practice. 

12. Sponsor programs in psychi- 
atry and mental health in; county 
society meetings during ‘ Mental 
Health week each May. 

13. Encourage the establishment 
of collaborating committees on men- 
tal health in all county societies. 

A survey of state medical societies 
shows that many of them already 
have set up committees on mental 
health and are carrying out active 
programs, Current objective of the 
A.M.A. Committee on Mental Health 
is to help extend such activities to 
every state and county medical so- 
ciety in the country. Through such 
coordinated efforts as these, the 
Committee hopes to make the fight 
against mental illness increasingly 
successful, 
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How science 


solved a 
NUTRITIONAL 
PUZZLE 


\\ HEN I think how hard it is to get normal people to 
eat the right foods, I know what a puzzlement faced Dr. 
Clive McCay, professor of nutrition at Cornell, when he 
tackled his job with the mentally ill. 

He had been invited to work with Chief Dietitian 
Katherine Flack in improving the nutrition of patients 
in the mental institutions of New York State. 

The key to nutritional health, in mental hospitals as 
everywhere, is a wide variety of foods every day, in- 
cluding some from each of the Basic Seven. But very 
much like well people, only more so, these mentally ill 
refused to eat this, that or almost everything. Molly 
would eat no meat, Patrick would drink no milk and 
Tom rejected all vegetables. Reasoning was out of the 
question, and yet their nutritional health was too im- 
portant to be ignored. 

Was there anything these patients would eat? 

Yes, nearly all of them ate bread and butter. Many of 
them, especially the older folks. ate large amounts of it. 
That was just fine, for bread and butter make a splendid 
contribution to the diet. 

But bread and butter alone, even when the bread is 
enriched, is nutritionally an incomplete diet. For nutri- 
tional well-being, some animal protein such as milk, 
eggs, meat, fish or poultry must be eaten along with 
bread. It is also thought to be important for this animal 
protein to be eaten about the time the bread is eaten. 


We can all benefit from 
a new bread created 
to overcome hospital 


food problems. 


You cant expect mental patients to be concerned 
about whether a mere protein is complete or not. Why, 
many of them have rejected the whole world. They fill 
up on bread whether the doctor likes it or not 

So Dr. McCay, Mrs. Flack and Dr. Fred MacCurdy, 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, sat down together to 
formulate a new bread as nearly nutritionally complete 
as possible. The usual ingredients of bread should be 
combined with other natural foods that would make the 
wheat protein more adequate. All this should be done 
inexpensively and without changing the bread enough 
to disturb the patients’ appetites or digestive tracts. 

Wasn't that a nice research problem! The idea was to 
create a new kind of bread that would contribute more 
to a diet than had ever before been expected from a 
bread. It was not “back to the old” but an “on to the 
new” movement. And this new bread must taste and look 
as good as or better than the traditional product. 

From these efforts came the “Cornell bread formula.” 
Tests indicated it would fulfill demands for a quality 
basic food, the American Dry Milk Institute worked out 
practical methods of baking it on a large scale, and it 
passed the crucial test of patient acceptance 

In the formula 16 per cent of the enriched wheat 
flour is replaced by a mixture made up of two parts 
wheat germ, six parts soybean flour and eight parts pow- 
dered skim milk. This makes (Continued on page 71) 
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\ E think of our home if not as a castle, at least as a sanctu- 


ary, a source of comfort and safety. Actually, however, too 


many homes are not safe. An appalling number of fatal or 


disabling accidents, as well as temporary cuts and scratches, 


burns and bruises, occur in American homes every year. 


They result in about 30,000 deaths and 4,000,000 injuries 


annually. Almost any day’s newspaper carries the sad tale of 


a fire or fall in a local home. But these tragedies can be pre- 


vented, Here's a month's day-by-day program to make your 


home safe—now, this month, Let’s be really safe at home. 


1 Begin with the medicine cabi- 
net. Unless the doctor says a pre- 
scription has future use, toss it out 
when the need is passed. Secure 
loose labels with transparent tape. 
If a label is lost or illegible, the 
bottle 
liquid that shows discoloring, cak- 


must go. So should any 


ing, cloudiness or sedimentation 


that shouldn't be there. Some med- 
icines will keep if removed from 
the heat and moisture of the bath- 
room to a cool location, Capsules 
and ointments usually are more 
stable than liquids. Ask the doctor 


about specific preparations, Keep 
caps screwed on tightly, and pro- 
tect light-sensitive drugs in orig- 
dark bottles. Buy fresh 
supplies of medicine in small 
quantities, Shake any liquid well 


before using. Never take medicine 
in the dark. Turn on the light and 
put on glasses if needed to read 
the label before swallowing any- 
thing. 


2 Lock up all poisons, or store 
them on a high shelf the children 
can't possibly reach or climb up 
to. Toddlers can't read the poison 
label on medicines, household 
cleaners, insecticides, lye, ammo- 
nia, disinfectants, weed killers or 
dry cleaners. Wrap tape, sticky 
side out, around each container, 
or tape the cork on the bottle to 
distinguish it by touch as well as 
sight. Question the wisdom of 


keeping each poison, and write 
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down the antidote for those nec- 
essary few that you do decide to 
retain. 


3 Check the toys. Get rid of or 
repair playthings with splinters, 
sharp edges or wobbly wheels. 
Keep no toys for Baby that he can 
possibly get in his mouth, or with 
small, Older 
children should put away jacks 


removable _ parts. 
and marbles when they're through 
playing. Paint on all toys must 
be nontoxic. Tricycles, wagons 
and other wheel goods should be 
well balanced, to prevent top- 
pling. Electric trains and chemis- 
try sets are safe only if used under 
parental supervision or by a child 
old enough to understand them. 
Insist on the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories’ seal of approval on all 


electric toys. Encourage neatness 


CALENDAR 


with a specific spot for toy stor- 
age, because any toy abandoned 
in the middle of the floor is dan- 


a) 


| 


gerous. 
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over children’s ward- 


4 Look 
robes. An oversize playsuit, or 
too-long trousers may cause a bad 
fall. Too-long shoulder straps may 
restrict a child’s arms when he 
reaches out to prevent stumbling. 
Shoes with untied strings or flap- 
ping soles are hazards. Keep shoes 
in good repair and tie double 
knots. Use sandpaper to rough up 
the slippery soles of new shoes 
for the child just learning to walk. 
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Dress-up costumes need atten- 
tion, too. Little girls attired in 
Mama’s high heels and discarded 
frocks may tumble. Masks must 
have large eye-holes for complete 
vision. Costumes of paper or 
napped fabrics are fire risks. 


5 Streamline Mother's working 
wardrobe. Discard long robes that 
trip you on the stairs; fluttering 






sashes that catch on doorknobs; 
frilly sleeves that can flare up as 
you reach over the range. Half-on, 
half-off mules or high heels aren’t 
helpful, either, when you rush to 
the phone. Choose dresses ‘that 
allow free movement, or slacks. 
Mend regularly; a loose hem can 
catch on your heel, a torn pocket 
on a corner of the range. Avoid 
dangling jewelry and léose hair. 


6 Plan safe surroundings for your 
baby: Fasten window screens se- 
curely, bar windows or open them 
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only from the top. Provide play- 
pen and high chair with safety 
locks. If Baby is in the kitchen 
while you cook, keep his high 
chair or playpen away from the 
range—his reach is amazing. He 
needs his own crib with a firm 
mattress but no pillow. and com- 
fortable sleeping clothes. loose 
around the neck. Collect all neces- 
sities for his bath within your 
reach but out of his, so you 
needn't turn your back for a see- 
ond, Test the water with a ther- 
mometer, or the underside of your 
forearm. Always grip the baby 
firmly while bathing and dressing 
him. 

Take care in the use of baby 
powder. Accidental inhalation of 
it by the baby can cause serious 
trouble. Make sure the top of the 
container is secure, and again, keep 
the container out of Baby's reach. 


SAFETY 





7 Provide” extra ashtrays—big 
ones. Make sure smokers don't 
smoke in bed or throw away live 
cigarettes or matches. Another 
fire risk, candles, can be controlled 
by candlesticks with wide. flat 
bases, placed where no curtains 
can blow across the flame. A 
third—an inviting grate  fire— 
calls for a screen fitting snugly 
to the mantel to keep coals and 
sparks where they belong and 
people from standing too close. 
Never leave a baby alone in a 
room with an open fire. screen or 
no screen. Keep only safety 
matches in the house. As soon as 
a child is old enough, teach him 
the mystery and danger of fire. 
If you don't, he may experiment 
with matches on his own. 


8 Round up useless, half-empty 
cans of miscellaneous paint and 
varnish. The few worth saving 
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should be carefully closed and 
closeted, away from the furnace 
and from = children. Buy paints 
that do not contain lead—children 
can be poisoned by chewing on a 
freshly coated window sill or by 
sampling dried paint flakes. 
Throw out the oily rags accumu- 


lated along with the paint. When 





applying quick-drying — paints, 
which contain a volatile thinner, 


open windows to prevent accum- 


by EILEEN BURKE 





ulation of fumes. It's best not 
to smoke on light inatches while 


painting. 





9 Sniff around for possible gas 
leaks, with a flashlight. not a 
match or candle. If you find one 

turn off burners on the range and 
see if the pilot light is on. Open 
windows wide, Call a repairman 
if you can't locate the leak, and 
turn the gas off at the meter until 
he arrives. Gas appliances should 
be permanently connected to the 
gas outlet by professionals. If 
your gas range doesn't have auto- 
matic oven ignition, stand to one 
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side when lighting it. Stuffing the 
flue to reduce smoke or grease in- 
terferes with a range’s operation. 
Store any liquid petroleum gas 
for stove or heater outside the 


house. 


10 Question the necessity of any 
flammable liquids in the house. 
“Don't” is the only safe advice on 
home dry cleaning. Insist on non- 
flammable cleaners for spot re- 
moval, and use them outdoors or 
in a well-aired room, for fumes 
may be toxic. Gasoline, kerosene 
and naphtha in the house are risky. 
even a spark can set off their va- 
pors. Store them outdoors, in 
tightly closed cans. Never use 
them to start a fire. Fill kerosene 
heaters and stoves cautiously. Re- 
member—you can never be com- 
pletely safe around flammable or 
explosive liquids. 


17 Shift) -furniture around, — if 
traffic lanes and doorways are 
blocked. In bedrooms, especially, 
there should be a straight path 
from bed into hall or bath, Nar 
row passages between chairs, or 
sharp turns, can cause nasty 
bumps. And odd stools or tables 
or plant stands might delay your 
rescue of a screaming child. Rock- 
ers on a chair can unexpectedly 
trip you. So plot a safe furniture 
arrangement—on paper first, to 
save work—and then try to re- 
arrange unsteady chairs and 
sharp-edged tables right out of 


the house. 


12 Clear the stairs of all toys, 
mops and miscellany, and patrol 
them daily. Piling things on the 
steps may save a trip upstairs, but 
cause a nasty tumble downstairs. 
Children playing on the steps may 
tumble, or abandon toys for adults 


to fall over. Never wax stairs that 
aren't carpeted. If they are car- 
peted, mend any torn or frayed 
spots. Repair broken treads. With 
crawlers, you'll need a swing gate 
to bar the stairs; and a hand rail 
as further insurance for oldsters 


and youngsters. 


13 Remove small rugs from the 
head or foot of stairs. If the family 
includes elders or racing children, 
why not put the small rugs away 
entirely? A pad under a_ rug 
steadies it, and rubber mats also 
insulate damp floors. Mend holes 
in linoleum or rugs promptly. Wax 


on uncarpeted floors should be 
rubbed in thoroughly to prevent 
skids; or use the no-rub type. And 
store those oily mops in a cool 
open spot (the back porch) 
rather than a stuffy closet. 


14 Light up. Avoid fumbling in 
a dark closet or tripping in a dim 
hall. There should be switches at 
every entrance to each room and 
at the top and foot of all stairs; 
and = shadew-free lighting — for 
kitchen counter and study desk. 
Lights inside cabinets and closets 
save time and tempers; so do 
night lights plugged in beside 
beds or in the bathroom. Shade 
bulbs, to prevent deceiving glare. 
Don't try to get by with 40 watt 
bulbs when LOO watts are needed. 


15 Treat your electric appliances 
to a professional overhaul. Call on 
a qualified electrician, not an en- 
thusiastic amateur. Then operate 
the appliance according to the 
maker's instructions. Plug port- 
able appliances into wall outlets 
or separate circuits, not light cir- 
cuits. Insist on the Underwriters 
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Laboratories seal of approval on 
all appliances; look for safety 
features and learn how they work. 


Water and electricity don’t agree, 
so place small kitchen appliances 
where you can’t reach them from 
the sink; and dry hands before 
switching them on. Shut off or 
discon. -ct appliances when not in 
use; and be sure all nonautomatic 
appliances, gas or electric, are 
turned off when you leave the 


house. 


16 Rearrange electric cords if 
youre guilty of stringing them: 
through doorways, under rugs or 
over radiators. Such treatment 
damages insulation and may cause 
short circuits. Extension cords are 
not a substitute for permanent 
wiring, and can be harmful to a 
curious infant who likes to chew. 
So can empty sockets; cap them, 
or screw in spare plugs. Repair 
or replace detective cords. Pro- 
long their life by pulling them out 
gently, not vanking, while hold- 
ing the plug, not the cord. If the 
plug sticks, rock it gently from 


side to side, to loosey_one_ prong 


at a time. Never wind a cord 
around a warm appliance. Keep 
cords dry and away from heat, 
and don't touch them with wet 
hands. Store them free of kinks 
and knots, over round wooden 


pegs or several metal hooks. 


17 Make a date with an electri- 
cal inspector to go over the wiring. 
Why put up any longer with 
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lights that blink and a_ toaster 
that doesnt toast? The cause 
could be inadequate wiring. Plan 
to replace pull chains on lights 
with wall switches. Ideally, no 
point along an unbroken wall 
should be more than six feet from 
an outlet and no corner should be 
completely isolated by doors, Add 
outlets for portable appliances, 


and allow for major equipment 


you hope to acquire in the future. 
Overloaded circuits should be 
split into two or more safe ones. 
A few electric appliances, such as 
a range and most clothes dryers, 
require 220 volts instead of the 
usual 110, and this calls for a spe- 
cial heavy-duty circuit. 


18 Examine — the 


should include a wall outlet since 


laundry, — It 


light sockets aren't meant to carry 
current for an iron; a metal or 
tile surface where the iron can 
cool without falling; metal iron- 


7 Rare 


ing board: and fireproof cover. 
Turn the iron off whenever you 
leave it. Don’t wind the = cord 
around it or put it away while 
still warm. Keep the floor dry and 
install rubber mats in front of the 
appliances for satety and conven- 
ience. Be sure the washer is 
ore unded 

If vou dry clothes in the base- 
ment, hang them away from the 
furnace. Know the lecation of the 
safety release on the wringel 
Face the wringer while operating 
it aid keep your fingers at least 
three inches away from the rol- 
lers. When something catches in 
the wringer, release the pressure 
rather than attempting to jerk it 
free. Wipe up spilled soap and 
water to prevent slippery spots on 
th» floor. Keep an old towel handy 
to dry your hands before you lift 
bottles of bleach or blueing. 


; 


19 Learn to replace a fuse—and 
why a copper penny is danger- 
ous. A blown fuse is minor 
trouble. a warning that there is a 
defect in an appliance or cord or 
that overloaded wires may cause 
major trouble, such as a fire from 
overheated wires. Replacing the 
fuse without correcting — the 
trouble isn’t smart. Too big a fuse, 
stronger than the wires it serves, 
won't sound the warning. Instead, 
trv more wiring, with capacity to 
Carry the house’s greatest load, 
such as on washday or at dinner- 
time. 

You might investigate getting a 
circuit breaker ~another dey ice to 
shut off power when fire threatens 
in the wiring. When a short. or an 
overload occurs, it cuts power. 
After curing the trouble, you can 
switch the circuit breaker back 


On. 


20 Practice lifting and carrving 
burdens so vou can avoid sudden 
strain. Bend knees or hips, not 
back. to lift a toddler. Substitute 
leg and shoulder muscles for back 
muscles. and apply the lift gradu- 
ally. Grasp a load—groceries, or 
the vacuum cleaner—as near the 
center of weight as possible. Bet- 
ter still put the load on wheels. 
Avoid blisters by wearing heavy 
gloves. With a long job of clean- 
ing or gardening, take frequent 
“breathers.” or vou may finish 


with aching muscles or an over- 


taxed heart. Women should leave 
the big tasks around the house 
and yard for a man’s hefty helping 


hand 


21 Store sharp instruments safely. 
For utility s sake, we need sharp 
knives; but stow them out. of 


reach of inquisitive voung fingers 
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as you do other sharp blades, scis- 
sors, razors, can openers, ice picks, 
tools and such. Sharp knives loose 
in a drawer invite dull edges and 
bloody fingers. Speaking of cans 
—remove the lid with a can open- 


er which leaves a smooth edge, 
not with a knife. Walk carefully 
when carrving a knife. scissors or 


anvthing sharp 


22 Review your cooking habits. 
Use the back burners if possible, 
and turn panhandles to the rear. 
Move stools away from the range 
so youngsters can't climb up to 
investigate “what's cooking.” Lift 
the lid of a vessel on the farther 
side first so steam can't boil up 
in your. face. Pans that boil over 
may put out a gas flame, Keep 
the range clean. and store salt or 
soda near it for a sudden grease 
fire. A lid clappe d down over the 
flames is another way to smother 
them 

Hang pot holders near the stove 
so vou wont reach for a hot han 
dle with bare hands. But hang 
dish towels across the room. and 
tie down curtains which might be 
Wipe 


up any spills at once, or you may 


blown aeross the gas flame 


skid across the floor—and not on 
your feet. Make a habit of check 
ing to see that all burners are off 
before leaving the kitchen post 
a reminder for the family at the 


door 


23 Inspect canning equipment 


Pressure cookers are convenient 
timesavers if handled respectfully 
following maker's directions, Be 
certain the safety valve and gauge 
are clean. Don't let the cooker run 
dry or without a locked lid. Be 
fore opening lid or vent. see that 
the pressure is at zero and that 
the cooker has cooled. Don't can 
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in the oven, even though you 
lack a pressure cooker—explosive 
steam may build up, particularly 
with meat and some vegetables 
that require very high tempera- 
tures for several hours. A steam 
pressure canner is the only safe 
way to preserve those foods. Keep 
children out of the kitchen while 


‘ y 
canning. 


24 Empty the attic. Outgrown 
clothes go to the needy; old mag- 
azines to the scrap paper drive. 
Piled near the chimney, they 
could ignite on a cold day when 
the furnace roars high. The bro- 
ken-down mattress and the un- 
comfortable rocker stowed here 
five years ago against indefinite 
future need are fire hazards. At- 
tics are grand for out-of-season 
clothing, special-occasion china, 
Christmas decorations, boxed and 
labaled, and vacation luggage. 
But “turn them out” at least an- 


nually to prevent possible fires. 


25 Repeat in the basement. Hang 
tools high on the wall; sort nails 
and screws into covered contain- 
ers; remove protruding nails in 
partitions, and pile up old papers 
for frequent sale. Basements, like 
attics, too often become potential 
fire traps. Paint white strips on 


low beams, and on the top and 


bottom steps. The basement stair- 
way, without proper lighting and 
a handrail, can be the most dan- 
verous one in the house. Keep the 
door at the head of the stairs 
closed. A solid door there can be 
a temporary firebreak—and a 
third of home fires start in the 


basement. 


26 Test the ladders. They should 
be free of cracked or rotting rungs, 


or loose or rusty nuts. Don’t try to 
mend a broken metal step-ladder 
hinge—you need a new hinge or 
ladder. Do you have a ladder long 
enough to reach all windows for 
emergencies; and long enough to 
extend above the sill, so the top 
rungs can be used as a hand 
grasp, when washing windows? 
Face the ladder when climbing. 
Dont carry heavy loads up the 
ladder—rig up a rope hoist. Clean 
mud and grease from shoes be- 
fore climbing. Set the ladder with 
its base one tourth of the ladder’s 
height away from the wall. Take 
ample precautions so that the lad- 
der cannot slip. 


27 Find a convenient spot tor 
the household step stool. Test to 
see if it’s steady and wide enough 
for secure balance. Nonslip rub- 
ber treads are desirable. A folding 
stool should lock into the open 
position. Keep the stool access- 
ible, and use it instead of teeter- 
ing on a shaky chair when hang- 
ing curtains or aiming at the top 


shelf 


28 Go over the heating plant. 
All adults and teen-age children 
should know how it works. Insu- 
late floor, walls and ceiling with- 
in 18 inches of an uninsulated 
furnace. They shouldn't be too 
hot for the bare hand. Faulty 
chimneys and flues cracked or full 
of soot invite disaster, so inspect 
them. When banking a fire, leave 
some red coals exposed, to ignite 
gases, and open the flue damper 
a bit to prevent accumulation of 
gases. Oil or gas furnaces should 
have an annual checkup by a 
trained serviceman. If any heat- 
ing equipment isn't working satis- 
factorily -even if the house isn't 
yet cold—call a serviceman. 


29 Throw out the junk—tippy 
pans with loose handles that may 
cause a bad burn; cracked glasses 
and chipped dishes. A cracked 
cup may disintegrate entirely 
when filled with hot coffee. Wrap 


sharp-edged razor blades or brok- 
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en china in several thicknesses of 
paper before discarding. Chipped 
enamelware cannot be cleaned 
satisfactorily, and you may find 
glasslike particles in food. Split or 
splintered wood handles of tools 
and utensils are ready for the 
ash can, too, unless they can be 
repaired with tape and sand- 
paper. If Great-Grandma’s genu- 
ine Hitchcock chair is unsteady, 
it belongs in the museum, not 


your living room. 


30 Clean up the yard. Strain 
sand in the sand box to free it 
from nails and glass. Inspect box, 


swing and other play equipment. 


Enclose part of the play area for 
toddlers. Haul the clothesline up 
out of the way between wash- 
days. Put away garden equip- 
ment. Left out, it may trip the un- 
wary, or acquire split handles or 
rusted prongs. Burn rubbish and 
leaves in a metal incinerator, sav- 
ing the job for a windless day, 
and watch it until the fire is com- 
pletely out. Add trash to the fire 
in small installments—not all at 
once—so that the fire won't get 
out of hand. 


31 Pay attention to the exterior 
of the house. Clear the driveway 
of roller skates and wagons; fix 
any breaks or splinters in the 
porch steps or railings; secure any 
loose screens or storm windows. 
Have the roof gone over for loose 
slates, loose bricks in the chim- 
ney, or a wavering aerial. Clear 
out gutters and drainpipes stuffed 
with leaves, so they won't sprout 
icicles come winter. The garage 
probably could stand a cleanup, 
especially of oily rags and grease 
on the floor. 
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radition of service 


Frail from birth, Robert Louis Stevenson's short life was a constant struggle 
against long and disabling illness. In 1887 when, at the age of thirty-six, he published 
“Underwoods,” he already had been the patient of many physicians. In the dedication to this 

volume of poems, he paid tribute to all doctors with these grateful words: 


“There are men and classes of men that stand above 
the common herd: the soldier, the sailor, and the 
shepherd not infrequently; the artist rarely; rareher 
still, the clergyman; the physician almost as a rule. 
He is the flower (such as it is) of our civilization; 
and when that stage of man is done with, and only 
remembered to be marvelled at in history, he will 
be thought to have shared as little as any in the 
defects of the period, and most notably exhibited 
the virtues of the race. Generosity he has, such as 
is possible to those who practice an art, never to 
those who drive a trade; discretion, tested by a 
hundred secrets; tact, tried in a thousand embar- 
rassments; and what are more important, Heraclean 
cheerfulness and courage. So it is that he brings air 
and cheer into the sick-room, and often enough, 
though not so often as he wishes, brings healing.” 


Behind the physician stand centuries of the tra- 
dition of service. When disaster strikes, in peace as 
in war, wherever there is sickness or pain, the 
doctor brings relief and help. Sonorone, an organi- 
zation dedicated to the service of the hard of hear- 
ing, salutes humanity’s greatest public servant, the 
doctor. 


SonoTone Consultants work with a line of superior 
wt Current Sonorone Models $940, 966, 977 instruments designed to fit varying degrees of hear- 


ees) = ISS and 1010 have been accepted by the ing loss. They are trained to bring a unique personal 
Be REHABILITATION Counc il of the Ame rican Me dical Association. 


service which assures the better hearing to which 
your patients are entitled. 


onotone Corporation 


ELMSFORD, N. Y. 





HUMIDIFIERS 


jn your home! 
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YOU CAN USE THE WALTON TO 

ELIMINATE DRY AIR IN YOUR WINTER 
HOME — 
Improve family health, increase home 
comfort and protect your valued fur- 
nishings and rugs from excessive wear 
due to overly dry air. 


USE THE WALTON WHEN MOIS- 
TURE IS INDICATED FOR CROUP AND 
UPPER RESPIRATORY ILLS — 
Leading hospitals employ Walton 
Humidifiers because physicians are 
recommending ‘‘cold steam’ treatment 
of upper respiratory diseases. Ask 
your physician, today. 


THE EXCLUSIVE WALTON PRIN- 
CIPLE assures positive humidification. 
No filters, no messy pads, no heating 
coils, no pans of water are used. The 
Walton Mechanical Atomizer provides 
> water vapor without heat and 
os ample evaporating capacity to 

_ humidify your rooms. 


“a 


re e5' G - 
> y 

WALTON LABORATORIES * INC 

Irvington 11, New Jersey 

Send free booklet and name of my Walton 

dealer. 


NAME 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


STREET__ 
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| by advertisers. The 
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Models as low as $48.50 “) 
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The Reducing Racket 


(Continued from page 19) 


depending on the patient's tolerance, 
his response to medication and the 
desirable rate of weight reduction 
for him. 

The amphetamines are not consid- 
but 
treatment. 


rather 
They 


per se, 


help the reducer adhere to his diet, 


especially early in the campaign. 


They may also improve his mood 
and give emotional support in the 
| struggle against overeating. The reg- 


ulation and restriction of food intake 
cultivation of better eating 
still form the basis 
and permanent re- 
ducing. 

It is gratifying that cathartics and 
purges are being recommended less 
and less for reducing purposes, even 
Bureau of Inves- 
Medical 
time ago 


American 


Association a long con- 


laxatives as a 
manu- 


reducing remedy, but some 


facturers persist in promoting them 


will bear. The 
most of these 
of the 
cathartics such as epsom salts, cas- 


for all that the trade 
active ingredient in 
preparations is one common 
cara, senna or phenolphthalein, all 
marketed, of course, in fancy 
expensive packages. They work by 
food through the 
fast that it 
properly absorbed. Some weight loss 
but it takes 
to see the 


and 
rushing the diges- 
tive tract so cant be 
may be accomplished 
little 
folly and danger of such treatment. 


medical knowledge 


The irritated bowel may suffer per- 
irreparable damage. 
lost 


portion of the in- 


manent and 


Furthermore, the nutrients in- 
clude a large 


dispensable proteins, vitamins and 
minerals. Weakness and lowered re- 
sistance to disease inevitably result. 
Used their 
place in the management of consti- 
but they 


useful purpose in reducing. 


wisely, cathartics have 


pation, serve no safe or 


In recent years the use of non- 


caloric, indigestible materials has 
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been suggested to add bulk to reduc- 
ing diets. The chemical employed is 
usually methylcellulose, a substance 
which forms a bulky gel when mixed 
with water. It is sold as pills, cap- 
sules, powder, liquid and crackers. 
The value of these products is highly 


Mother of the Bride 
“The mother of the bride wore gray— 
A satin suit with shoulder spray 
Of orchids like pink butterflies . . .” 
Her mouth tilts upward and her eyes 
Are calmly blue as she surveys 
This triumph of six thousand days. 
Now, lovely in her wedding gown, 
Her happily bridal child comes down, 
Forsaking all the mad careers 
That so absorbed her teen-age years! 
Not airline stewardess, missionary, 
Actress, danseuse, secretary 
Or field-photographer for Life— 
She is content to be a wife! 


The mother of the bride wore gray, 

And smiled and sighed and blessed the day. 
(And checked the time to catch her plane 
To get back to her job again.) 


Virginia Brosier 


questionable. The bulk apparently 
accumulates in the large bowel 
rather than in the stomach, where it 
might be expected to do some good. 
Furthermore, there is some danger, 
especially when intestinal obstruc- 
tion might be present. 

A much more sensible way of add- 
ing bulk is to include in the reducing 
diet as much as possible of low- 
calorie foods that are rich in vitamins 
and Instead of butter, 
cream, pastry, sugar and chocolate, 


minerals. 


bulkier, low-calorie fruits and vege- 
tables should be 
possible. This will 
weight reduction, but will help cul- 


used whenever 


not only aid 


tivate better eating habits, an essen- 
tial in the prevention of weight 
regain. 

Saccharine and sucaryl are often 
used as sugar substitutes, but they 
have no reducing properties of their 
own. The person who eats pie a la 
mode (500 calories) can hardly ex- 
pect to undo the damage by using 
a quarter grain of saccharine in his 
coffee instead of a teaspoon of sugar 
(20 calories ). Saccharine and sucary] 
are ordinarily harmless, but they 
and vomiting 
No food or 
food substitute can possibly be “slen- 


may cCause nausea 


when taken to excess. 





Now bleach baby clothes 


safely with new 


‘snowy powder bleach! 


W on’t irritate delicate skin- 


A gentle powder bleach that is completely 
safe for precious baby things has won the 
confidence of today’s mothers. It's Gold 
Seal’s new “snowy”—the first powder 
bleach to be accepted for advertisixg in 
publications of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 

“snowy” leaves diapers sweet-smelling and 
fluffy. Its gentle bleaching and water 
softening action keeps dainty layettes, 
baby dresses and blankets spotless and 


Gold Seal’s safe bleach 


‘snowu’ 


fresh as the sunny outdoors. Non-irritating 
and harmless to delicate skin 
chance of diaper rash. 


there's less 


Easy to use... in a handy package... 
“snowy” rinses out quickly, completely. 
Safe for septic tanks. Costs only pennies 
per wash, 

Nurses, too, find “snowy” powder bleach 
wonderful for keeping nylon 
sparkling white, bright and new looking! 


uniforms 


**enowy"* and Gold Seal are trade-marks. Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 


derizing” because no food has fewer 
calories than zero. 

Mineral oil is an indigestible oil 
and therefore has no caloric value. 
Because of this it has been used in 
the past as a fat substitute in cook- 
ing and salad dressings. The use of 
this oil, however, is objectionable 
because it interferes with the absorp- 
tion of fat-soluble vitamins A, D and 
K, and the 


phosphorus. There is no justification 


minerals calcium and 


for its use in foods or in reducing 
diets. 

The excessive use of tobacco or al- 
cohol may dull some people's appe- 
tites, but here again the remedy can 
be worse than the disease. No one 
should overindulge in either one 
for the sake of losing a few pounds 
Rye, Scotch, wine and beer are rou- 
tinely excluded from reducing diets 
because of their high caloric content. 
The cocktail 


average contains in 





when your doctor 
recommends 
a low salt 


(low sodium) diet 


tastes like salt 
looks like salt 


sprinkles like salt 


Fine, white, free-flowing Co-Salt tastes so 
much like table salt it is difficult to tell the 
difference. Yet it is free from sodium, the 
element the doctor wants to restrict in your 
diet. 


Used directly on food or in cooking, Co-Salt 
will make eating a pleasure again. No bitter, 
metallic, or other disagreeable taste. 


Follow your doctor's diet instructions more 
faithfully — with Co-Salt. Contains choline, 
potassium chloride, ammonium chloride, 
and tri-calcium phosphate. In 2 oz. shaker- 
top package and 8 oz. economy size. At all 
drug stores. 


is accepted for advertising 
e in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 


SEND FOR CO-SALT SAMPLES 
in handy pocket or purse dispenser. 


f casimir funk laboratories, inc. 
affiliate of u. s. vitamin corp. 

250 east 43rd st., new york 17, n. y. 
Send me samples of CO-SALT. 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) to cover 
postage and handling. 


Name. 





Address. 





Zone__ State 
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money for all that? 


iaseheiitneets 


calories the equivalent of two slices 


{oO pay 





| of bread, and a 12 ounce bottle of 
beer, the equivalent of three slices. 
A person who takes to overeating 
when he stops smoking probably 
| isnt eating to satisfy an increased 
| appetite, he is using food as a tem- 


| porary substitute for cigarettes. 
There is no proof that obesity is less 
| COMMON among people who smoke 
then among those who don't. 

If the current “reducing” nostrums 
don't contain harmful drugs, what 
are they made of? As an answer, one 
is tempted to borrow a line from an 
old nursery rhyme: “Sugar and spice 
and everything nice.” Instead of 
drugs and chemicals the trade now 
sells candy pills and food tablets. By 
admission on the package labels (as 
required by law) most of the manu- 
facturers choose their ingredients 
from syrup, flour, sugar, powdered 
vitamins, min- 
These 


ingredients are more suggestive of a 


milk, powdered egg, 


erals and flavoring agents. 


cake recipe than a medical formula. 


It is conceivable that they might 


“How in the world did you expect a little kid like me to have enough 


prove more helpful in gaining rather 
than losing weight. 

Another word to describe the re 
ducing nostrums of today is placebo 
defined in the medical dictionary as 
“a make-believe medicine given to 
please or gratify the patient. They 
are like so much sugar, salt or othe 
foodstuff having no pharmacologic 
or medicinal value whatever. They 
do not diminish the appetite; they 
do not “burn up” fat; and they do not 
cause weight loss. A closer scrutiny 
otten 


high-sounding 


of their labels, camouflaged 


with and technical 
terminology, leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that their sole object. is 
to kid the public and to fleece the 
fat. 

Many people who finally seek med 
to tried 


one or two such remedies and always 


ical advice admit having 
with the same result: complete fail- 
ure. Business, however, apparently is 
good, what with even a small per- 
centage of the many millions of the 
obese trying a package or two before 
discovering their total worthlessness. 
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The use of sweetening and flavor- 
ing agents in reducing is nothing 
new, but they are as ineffective to- 
aay as they ever were. commercial 
claims notwithstanding. Years ago 
people chewed cloves or Canada 
mints in &n effort to curb the appe- 
tite; today similar substances are ad- 
vertised in expensive pill and tablet 
form. A first dinner course of sweet- 
ened fruit juice or syrupy fruit cup 
topped with sherbet doesn’t seem 
to stop many people from putting 
away a Gargantuan meal. It has been 
suggested that one reason many re- 
ducing pills are so popular is that 
they give the overweight another ex- 
cuse to indulge in the things they 
like best to cat, namely candies and 
sweets, 

Some reducing remedies on the 
market today consist exclusively of 
vitamins and minerals. Why? No one 
knows—unless it is because of their 
popular appeal. Obesity is not caused 
by a lack of vitamin A, B or C, or for 
that matter any vitamin. Nor is it 
caused by a deficiency of minerals 
such as iron, calcium or phospho- 
rus. An irony of all this is that thia- 
min chloride, a constituent of B com- 
plex vitamin, is sometimes used to 
restore lost appetite caused by a 
lack of this particular vitamin. 

Vitamins and minerals are totally 
devoid of reducing properties, but 


If You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be- 
fore you change address. Your copy 
of Topay’s Hearn is addressed 
many days in advance of publication 
date. Please send your old address 
together with the new, preferably 
clipping name and old address from 
last copy received. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not 
be forwarded by the Post Office un- 
less forwarding postage is guaran- 
teed by the subscriber, Be sure to get 
your copies promptly by notifying us 
six weeks in advance. Send your 
change of address to: 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Subscription Dept. 
535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, illinois 





Now The Best Aspirin You 


Can Buy For Your Child 


New, Flavored Children’s Size 
Bayer Aspirin tastes so good 
children willingly chew it or let 
it melt on the tongue...drink it 
dissolved in water...or mix it 
with their food. And mother 
it’s Bayer Aspirin, the best that 
money can buy 





Besides providing your child 
with all the advantages for which 
regular Bayer Aspirin is famous, 
these tablets are the most con 
venient you can use — because 
each of them is equal to the “half 
an aspirin” doctors usually want 
children to have 














Fconomy-minded mothers ap- 
preciate that Flavored Children's 
Size Bayer Aspirin costs 15¢—just 
/5e, This means it not only costs 
less to buy, but far less to use 
than any other children’s aspirin, 


New Flavored Children’s Size 


BAYER “ASPIRIN 
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1 DRINK A GLASS 
OF HEALTH! 


NO SUGAR ADDED 


® MORE than 3 pounds of 
fresh California grapes mostly 
table varieties, goes into every 
46 ounce can of Val Sweet, An 
all-weather, all-purpose drink for 
everyone in the family. Health- 
ful, delicious and nutritious 


Ready to 
serve — 
just pour 
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Val-sweet 


GRAPE NECTAR 
R. C. Isenbruck, National Distributor 
Main Office: 24 California Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Sales Representatives in Principal U.S. Cities 


Packing plants at Lodi, Calif. and Piumtree, Indiana 


| As reducing remedies 








You're never a STAY-AT-HOME 
...when you own an AUTOETTE! 


In a little electric AUTOETTE 
you friends—go to church—shop 
attend to business—go places and do 
things. It's the easiest of all cars to drive! 
The AUTOETTE with its simplified 
hand controls...is a boon to elderly and 
physically handicapped people. 
Costs only 3 cents a day! 
The AUTOETTE costs so little to buy 
and practically nothing to operate. Only 
3 cents for electricity for 30 miles of driving! 
$642.95 F.0.B. Long Beach, Calif. 
(Optional Equipment Extra) 


For complete information and name 
of nearest AUTOETTE Dealer 


sign and return coupon 


OFTTE, Inc. + vep: 


beautiful 


can visit 


Street 


a 





they are frequently prescribed by 
physicians in conjunction with re- 
ducing diets. Extremely low-calorie 
diets may fail to supply adequate 
vitamins and minerals. In such in- 
stances these nutrients may be added 
in the form of tablets or capsules. 
it should be 
re-emphasized, they are totally 
worthless. 

If it were not for the tragic and 
dissemi- 


damaging misinformation 


nated with patent medicines, we 
might be amused at their ridiculous 
formulas. The label of one widels 
advertised brand proclaims that the 
tablets consist of “skim milk powder 
dextrose; ascorbic acid; oil of lem- 
on.” No one familiar in the least with 
the 


could possibly mistake this for a re- 


basic principles of nutrition 
ducing formula. Dextrose is a sugar, 
and ascorbic acid is another name 


Girth Control 


Between the buttons on my blouse 
The fabric yawns and gapes; 

“The Destiny that shapes our ends” 
Can also end our shapes. 

My stays tattoo this tortured flesh, 
My seams are bursting out, 

And when I go to buy a dress, 


I'm shown a “Stylish Stout’! 


So now I count the calories 

And dream of cake and pie; 

But if a soul's in durance vile 

That chubby soul is I. 

Bring on your juice and buttermilk 
And banish stronger drinks; 

I'm burning up my body's fat 

Until my stomach shrinks. 


But tie me to the bed at night 
Nor heed my moans and jerks, 
Or by the pantry’s cosy light 
I'm apt to shoot the works! 


Ruth Seymour Vesely 


for vitamin CC. There is nothing in 


these two, either alone or in com 
bination with skim milk and lemon 
oil, to the 


ounce. A package of 80 tablets sells 


cause loss of a single 
| for $1.98. and the hungry customer 
| is advised to nibble them instead of 
| food. Two tablets contain 11 calories. 
One ounce of orange juice or two 
crackers the 
number of calories at a much lower 
cost—and will not defraud anyone 


with false promises that he will lose 


oyster furnish same 





| weight. 
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Another highly-publicized brand is 
a concoction listing no less than 18 
ingredients, all the way from corn 
syrup to powdered carrots. Some of 
the high- 
sounding names as lecithin and tri- 


ingredients have such 
calcium phosphate, but it should be 
noted that they are endowed with 
no greater reducing properties than 
corn syrup and powdered carrots. 

The most elaborate hodgepodge 
offered to date is a brand consisting 
of not one but two kinds of tablets, 
white and brown. The brown tab- 
lets alone contain the stupendous 
figure of 26 ingredients. apparently 
aimed at pleasing the tastes and 
They 
should please not only those who like 
B and D 


who are partial to iodine 


preferences of all comers, 


vitamins A but also those 
sulfur 
molybdenum, copper, zinc and man- 
ganese. 

are featured 


Vitamins. as we see 


in many of the remedies, but in a 
totally 


manner 


irrelevant and inconsistent 
Brand number one features 
vitamin C to the exclusion of all oth- 
brands two and three include 
vitamins A. B and D but no vitamin 
C whatever. Not that the discrep- 


ancy matters, but one can’t help pon- 


ers; 


dering its mvsteries 
Manv 
their products are 


that 
aid in 


manufacturers claim 
‘a dietary 

reducing,” whatever that may mean. 
If the phrase is meant to imply that 
the remedies will supply the nutri- 
ents lacking in the average reducing 
diet, it 
none of these patent medicines ful- 


should be @mphasized that 
fill the protein, vitamin and mineral 
requirements recommended by the 
Food Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council 


and 


Although the patent medicines of 
than 
the advertising 


today are considerably safer 
their predecessors 
claims made for them are as prepos- 
terous and fraudulent as ever. The 
same promise of a lissome, sylphlike 
figure in no time flat; the same before 

the 
The 


“medical discovery” and 


and after photographs; same 


money-back guarantee words 
“scientific.” 
“clinical tests by doctors,” are abused 
by all of them, and they display the 
same pitiful lack of 


knowledge. 


nutritional 


More people are weight-conscious 
today than ever before. In the past, 
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appearance and a shapely figure 
were the motives for reducing: today 
the factors of life and health have 
been added. Obesity not only pre- 
disposes to a long list of serious con- 
ditions including heart disease, dia- 
betes and high blood pressure, but 
also shortens life to a shocking de- 
gree. The knowledge of these facts 
has become widespread and many 
millions of the obese are anxious to 
bring their weight down. 

The patent 
quick to exploit the popular interest 


medicine trade is 
in reducing; it victimizes the over- 
weight with scores of remedies and 
addition to the 
pills, food tablets and vitamin cap- 


devices. In candy 
sules we have been discussing, slen- 
derizing soaps, creams, lotions and 
bath salts are offered to those who 
prefer to take the treatment exter- 
nally rather than internally. Vibrators 
for 
and sweating are to be had by those 


and devices massage, exercise 


who are mechanically rather than 


medicinally minded. And 
parlors (or “slenderizing salons,” as 
the promoters like them to be cailed ) 
who afford to 


more elaborate and ex- 


for those can be 
fleeced in 
pensive fashion. 

The commercial promises, empty 
as they are, are fashioned to fit the 
wishful thinking of many would-be 
reducers. Yes, these people would 


like to lose weight, but they would 


like to accomplish it quickly and | 


easily, without dietary restrictions. 
They are looking for short cuts which 
do not exist. No weight reduction is 
possible unless food intake is less 
than the calories expended. The ad- 
vertiser who tells you differently is 
not telling the truth. No drug or 
chemical can remove calories from 
the food you eat. The few remedies 
the 
such as the amphetamines, are safe 


capable - of curbing appetite, 
only when taken under the. strict 


supervision of a physician. 


finally, | 


there are milk farms and reducing | 
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“We were born about the same time, but he knows the facts 


of life while I'm still a little thing.” 
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Ap disposable 
alrlon vacuum bags 


for any tank type cleaner 


your 
cleaner! 


special | 
introductory } 
offer! 1 


AIRLON is easily inserted within cloth bag of 
vacuum cleaner, removes quickly for completely 
sanitary disposal of dust and dirt. Made of 100% 
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trouble-free service. Exclusive blue elastic top 
assures precision fit; no dirt escapes. Package 
features sensational premium offer. Enjoy all 
advantages of modern cleaners. trig 
Send $1 check, money order, & 

cash; we pay postage. No COD’s. 

Order today! oa 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded! 
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Surgery Saves Babies 
(Continued from page 22) 


be free. The abdomen will be sewn 
up again. Adrian will be able to eat 
and live. 

Only 15 years ago, 50 to 75 per 
cent of the children who underwent 
surgery for pyloric stenosis died. To- 
day fewer than five per cent of the 





infants succumb and the survival 

| rate may be improved. 
Adrian’s ‘story is also the story of 

It is the 


good 


pediatric surgery. story of 


bee diagnosis, anesthesia, 
| good nursing, better means of fight- 
| ing better knowledge of 
‘an infant’s body, all topped by su- 
_perb surgical skill. The pervading 
| philosophy today is that an infant 
‘is not merely a “tiny adult” but a 
special living thing with special 
problems to be treated specially. 

It all got going 15 years ago with 
Dr. William E. of Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, who became in- 


infection, 


Ladd, 


terested in the problems of surgery 
on babies. In collaboration with Dr. 
James L. Gamble, Dr. Ladd evolved 
a take-it-easy technique of baby sur- 
gery. 
lieved in a 
concept. In pyloric stenosis, for in- 


Up to that time surgeons be- 
“finish-up-in-a-hurry” 





stance, surgeons operated almost the 
| moment it was discovered. They be- 
lieved—and with good reason—that 
the sooner the tube was opened, the 
better the chances of recovery; and 
| the less time passed in the operating 
| room, the less danger from surgical 
| shock, anesthesia and 
| other effects. 
Drs. Ladd and Gamble, however, 
‘saw that most of the children were 
shrunken with thirst starved 
| because they could keep neither food 
The high 
the two researchers con- 
attributed to the 
weakened condition before 


poisoning 


and 


nor water in their bodies. 
death rate, 
cluded, could be 
infants’ 
the operation. 

Food and plasma given by vein 
could strengthen the afflicted chil- 
dren. Plasma and salt solution given 
during the operation could ward off 
a drastic lowering of blood pressure 
The 
operating 


known as surgical shock. sur- 
geons could wait before 


and need not hurry through the cut- 





| ting and repairing. This take-it-easy 
j 
| idea has held on until today six and 
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12 hour operations are not unusual, 
and almost always come out all right. 

Dr. Ladd, with Dr. Robert Gross, 
his successor as head pediatric sur- 
geon at Children’s Hospital, 
tract de- 


soon 
turned to other digestive 
fects: 
intestines 


incomplete throats, severed 


deformed stomachs and 


“upside down” stomachs, where the 
stomach and intestines are up in the 
chest. 

Soon after Drs. Ladd, Gamble and 
Gross worked out successful methods 
mistakes of na- 
pediatric 
Fifteen 
men in 


for correcting these 
ture, the knowledge of 
surgery began to spread. 
years ago only four or five 
capable of attempt- 
of the 
techniques were dismissed by many 


the world were 
ing these operations. Some 
surgeons as too experimental. Today 
many of them are routine. 

If your child or your neighbor's 
child should need one of these com- 
plex operations of the digestive sys- 
heart, brain or 

the facilities 
found in large 


tem—or even of the 


bones—the men and 


necessary could be 
general hospitals in almost any ma- 
jor city. 

The 
widespread if more hospital directors 
realized that pediatric surgery is an 
many of 


facilities would be even more 


important specialty. Too 
them still believe that babies are 
just small adults and hold that the 
general surgeon can do the job per- 
fectly well. 

What are 
cal repair jobs possible 


some of the other surgi- 
with the 
right surgeon and the right hospital? 

Remember all you have read 
“blue babies”? They children 
with freak hearts—hearts so distorted 
that blood is pumped in the wrong 
directions through the body. Much 
of the gets to the 
lungs to absorb oxygen needed for 
life: Blood looks 
blue. The blueness is seen through 
the child’s skin. 

Dr. Alfred Blalock, a brilliant sur- 
geon, Dr. Helen Taussig, an 
equally proficient cardiac specialist, 
both of Johns Hopkins University, 
developed a way of rearranging the 
heart-afllicted 
oxygen 
the ten 
operation was de- 
than 1200 children 


are 


vital fluid never 


without oxygen 


and 


blood vessels of these 
children that brought more 
into the blood stream. In 
the 
more 


years since 
veloped, 
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have been saved from a brief, strug- 
gling existence. 

But the credit for fomenting the 
revolution in heart surgery must go 
to Dr. Gross. A dozen years ago, this 
shy and gifted surgeon perfected an 
operation for a heart condition that 
had defied all forms of treatment. 
The heart deformity is known as an 
open or patent ductus arteriosus. 

While a baby is still in the 
mother’s womb, the ductus arterio- 
sus acts as a shunt for the blood 
intended for the lungs. Little blood 
gets to the lungs, which remain in- 
active, as they should before birth, 
when oxygen is supplied by the 
mother through the umbilical cord. 

When the baby is born and the 
obstetrician slaps the infant’s rear, 
breathing begins with a squeal, the 
ductus arteriosus closes permanently 
and blood flows to the lungs, which 
start taking in air. 

Sometimes—the cause is unknown 
Blood is 
shunted away from the lungs, and 


—the tube does not close. 


fails to get its supply of vital oxygen. 
A “blue baby” is the result. 

Today almost any pediatric sur- 
geon can correct this deformity with 
a method that took Dr. Gross many 
months to discover. 
child’s chest, Dr. 
piece of tough string around the 


Opening a 


Gross looped a 


tube. He then tied it up as one 
would tie up the end of a bologna. 
It worked. With the tube closed, the 
load was taken off the heart. Dr. 
Gross reported that, in one series of 
130 such operations, 125 children are 
now entirely free of this defect. 


Dr. Gross did not stop his research 


with this one great achievement. 
He turned his attention to another 
group of pathetic children—those 
with a contraction of the aorta. This 
contraction, like a crimp in a rubber 
hose, prevents blood from flowing 
easily to the rest of the body. The 
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On page 72 of this and each succeeding issue of 
TODAY'S HEALTH there appears a brand new 
Editorial Feature that we feel certain will be 
interesting and helpful to you. 
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from TODAY'S HEALTH readers that this 
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because we believe you will find there items about 
which you will want more information, 

The READERS’ SERVICE coupon at the bottom 
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which you are most interested and mail it to the 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department. 


Please feel perfectly free to write your 
READERS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
on any subject. We'll do our best to supply 


the information you request. 
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BELTX DIAL CALENDAR which will 
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year in just a few moments. You will 
also receive the Beltx Booklet, “JUST 
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menstrual cycle simply ond clearly 
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the pinch. 

One study shows that 45 per cent | sleep! 
of the people who die of this afflic- 
tion do so between the ages of 16 
and 30—in the prime of life. Yet the 
operation, to be a success, should be 
Name 
Address 


City ; State Zone 


done when the patient is a child. 
After months of experimentation 


eeeveeeeeees 
seeeeeeeeevee 


with dogs, Dr. Gross developed 
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| machines that 


| babies’ 


| more so. 


| cians know that when 





| method for cutting out the pinched 


section of this great artery and sew- 
ing the open ends of the blood vessel 
together to form a smooth uncon- 
tracted tube. He ! 


even stai a 
blood vessel bank from 


which he 
sections of smooth 


could borrow 


aorta to facilitate the pipe fitting job 


| when the section to be removed was 
extra long. 


Surgeons are working almost every 


| day to develop new heart operations. 
| At least seven more techniques have 
| been invented for congenitally mal- 


formed hearts and arteries. One op- 
eration repairs heart valves that have 
been hardened and roughened by 
Research is ad- 


rheumatic fever. 


_vancing toward the perfection of 


take 


function of heart and lungs during 


will over the 


| operations for even more extensive 


heart patching. 
If this heart surgery seems mirac- 


| ulous, new operations performed on 


nervous systems are even 


The dreadful words, “There 
is something wrong with this child’s 
brain,” are beginning to lose some 
of their horror. Parents and physi- 
brain mal- 
formations or injuries do not kill, 
they leave pitiful reminders behind 
in the form of mental deficiency and 
paralysis. What has been done to 
beat this terrible 
enemy? 

Take the 
six weeks old when his mother no- 
ticed that his head 
large. Neighbors shrugged off her 
fears with “He has a large. brain 
and will be a clever boy.” 

But Henry’s mother noticed also 
that the child’s eyes wiggled in their 


down children’s 


case of Henry, who was 


seemed very 


sockets and were depressed down- 
| . . 
ward. She brought Henry to a pedi- 
| atrician to find out what was wrong. 


“Hydrocephalus — water on the 


brain,” said the doctor. 


Five years ago there would have 


| been nothing to do but wait until 


the pressure of the water in Henry’s 
skull destroyed much of the brain, 


either killing him or leaving him a 


helpless, paralyzed idiot. Now Henry 
has a good chance to recover with 
little or no impairment, thanks to 
improved brain surgery techniques 
for babies. Plastic tubes to drain off 


| the water internally or electric spark 
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destruction of the membranes that 
produce the water is returning many 
but not all of these 
healthy life. 

My own brother-in-law 
brain operations before his hydro- 


children to a 
had two 


cephalus was brought under control 
at the age of three months only two 
years ago. His high intelligence was 
salvaged. Slight palsy in one arm and 
his legs is being remedied by physi- 
cal therapy. He 
unaided.. 


is already walking 
Another dread congenital deform- 


ity that may cause extensive brain 
damage is the premature closing of 
the seams of the skull. 


before the age 


If the seams— 
called sutures—fuse 
of a year or so, the growing brain 


is trapped in a more slowly ex- 
panding skull; the great pressure of 
the brain’s own growth may perma- 
nently damage it. 

Dr. 
Children’s Hospital, who invented an 
operation to prevent the fusing of 
the seams, tells the story of Billy, a 
12 year old Vermont boy. 

Billy would sit in the corner of 


Franc Ingraham of Boston 


the kitchen of his home staring sight- 


lessly into space. Occasionally he 


Helping Hand 
Give pats on the back 
To a good little girl 
Who tries, in her way, 

If you let her; 

But when she is bad, 
Quick pats farther down 
May help her behave 

A lot better. 


Maud Mero Doolittle 


uttered a low moan. He was a blind, 
helpless idiot. If you asked his moth- 
er what was the matter with him, she 
would answer with a sigh: “Oh, Billy 
was born that way.” 

Billy was not born that way. He 
probably would have been a normal 
boy today had Dr. Ingraham’s oper- 
ation been perfected when Billy was 
born. By cutting the 
sutures and laying a flap of plastic 


open sealed 
along the edges, Dr. Ingraham could 
have prevented the sutures from fus- 
ing until the skull and brain had 
reached maximum size. 

There are quite a few Billys to- 
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day who are slowly lapsing into 
idiocy because the diagnosis of fused 
seams is not made until it is too late. 

One of Dr. Ingraham’s reports re- 
veals that 19 of 20 children 


had the operation before they were 


who 


one year old, came out of it without 
impaired intelligence. Nine whose 
parents waited longer than a year, 
had damaged brains. Deaths from 
the operation itself were few. 
Heart, brain and intestinal opera- 
tions are only three of the many dif- 
ferent types of baby surgery per- 
formed on infants and children of all 
ages today. The pediatric surgeon 
is rehabilitating children with bad 
kidneys, with tumors, even cancers, 
and he can correct some of the gro- 
tesque bone deformities, including 
cleft palate, curved spine, clubfoot 
and shortened leg. He uses metal 
staples to retard the growth of one 
leg until the shorter leg catches up. 
He has at his disposal bone banks 
that give him the necessary bone to 
consruct fingers on a child born with- 
out them and to straighten curved 
blood banks, skin 


banks, blood vessel banks and eye 


spines. From 
cornea banks he gets tissues for re- 
constructive surgery that could nev- 
er even have been dreamed of a few 
short years ago. 

Besides the advanced techniques 
of surgery itself, a whole group of 
medical specialties have advanced 
pediatric surgery. There are special 
nurses Who must know not only nurs- 
ing but how to “mother” a child sep- 
arated from his parents during his 
most formative period. Right now 
the shortage of nurses is being seri- 
ously felt in pediatric surgery wards. 

Potent anti-germ drugs, like peni- 
cillin, aureomycin, terramycin and 
neomycin, are permitting the .sur- 
geon to cut into areas of the chest 
and intestine he never dared even 
approach for fear of infecting the 
infant. Peritonitis—infection and in- 
flammation of the bowel—while it 
still is a hazard, is not the killer it 
once was, because of these drugs. 

Yet, with all these modern aids in 
surgery, even more babies could be 
saved if parents and physicians co- 
operated to bring this great knowl- 
edge to bear on children’s medical 
problems. 

A case that nearly ended in trag- 
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edy because of delay is that of Ellen 
Grant, two months old. Ellen’s moth- 
She 
did everything the family doctor 
recommended. One night Ellen be- 
gan to cry bitterly. 


er was a conscientious woman. 


Feeding did not 
quiet her nor did vain attempts at 
“burping.” Mrs. Grant gently rocked 
the baby in her arms—to no avail. 





| could stand 


| could to comfort the child. 
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Finally neither she nor her husband 


any longer and they 


phoned the doctor. 


” the doctor 
“All babies do a certain amount 
of crying. She may be constipated. 


“It's probably nothing 
said. 


I'll be around in the morning.” 

they did what they 
But on 
Mrs. Grant 


Reassured, 


changing Ellen’s diaper, 


“O08 
— A 


¥ 4 if 


Ay 


found tiny flecks of red in the stool. 
| Again she went to the telephone. 


“Mrs. Grant,” said the doctor, “it 


is really nothing. Babies frequently 


have all sorts of colors in the stool. 
Give her a warm bottle. I'll be over 
in the morning to check.” 

But Mrs. Grant did worry, 
did her husband. At 2 a.m., when 
she was faint with panic, he tele- 
phoned another physician, who lis- 


and so 


-|tened patiently to his story. 


“T'll be right over,” the doctor 
said. When he arrived he felt Ellen’s 


tiny abdomen and said, “I think it is 
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She'll have to 
have an operation immediately. 
| Please don't be frightened. 
| is a surgeon at Central Hospital who 
specializes in baby surgery and Ellen 


an intussusception. 


There 


doesn't seem to be in serious condi- 
tion yet.” 

Intussusception is one of the com- 
monest intestinal conditions requir- 
ing surgery in infants. One section 
of the small intestine is swallowed 
by a preceding section. The tiny di- 
gestive duct attempts to pull itself 
inside out as one would a stocking. 
If untreated, the telescoped section 
becomes rotted and death from peri- 
tonitis is a few hours away. 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Fortunately for Ellen and many 
like her the surgery for intussuscep- 
tion is relatively simple. The abdomen 
is opened under anesthesia, the point 
of intussusception is located and the 
milked 
out as one would milk icing out of 
a_ baker's 
is not 


swallowed section is gently 


bag. Sometimes surgery 
and the 


rection is done under a fluoroscope. 


even necessary cor- 
Chances for recovery are good. 
Children’s Hospital in Detroit, only 
two infants died 42 operated on 
for intussusception from 1946 to 1949. 
Yet why should even two die when 
every surgical skill is available? 
Speed is essential. Every hour’s 
delay in operating drastically lowers 
chances of survival. Some delays are 
caused by those few physicians who 
alert the 
chance of when a 
frantic parent phones, often in the 
middle of the night. Dr. Oswald S. 
Wyatt, of the University of Minneso- 


ta, recently criticized his colleagues 


are not enough to rare 


real emel gency 


for being in a hurry to pass off a par- 
ent’s fears. 

“Any infant who 
blood,” Dr. Wyatt “must be 
the pliysician the 
For one of us to give the moth- 


has passed 
said, 
seen by within 
hour. 
er an assuring prescribe 
the tele- 


abuse 


answer or 
palliative procedure over 
neglect 


of our responsibilities.” 


phone is pure and 

But more and more physicians are 
being alerted to the possibilities of 
infant surgery. Dr. Ingraham worked 
out a method of removing blood 
clots on the brain that saves at least 
three quarters of the infant victims 
death. 


“propaganda campaign’ in 


from mental retardation or 
After a 
the medical journals, calling for bet- 
ter and earlier diagnosis, more cases 
of blood clot began to show up at the 


The 


annual case load at Boston Children’s 


children’s surgery departments. 


Hospital rose from two a year to 17. 
The same thing happened with the 
sealed skull cases, blue babies and 
dislocated hips. 

But physicians’ knowledge is noth- 
ing 
Parents can do more to get physi- 
cians their children 


if parents do not cooperate. 
interested in 
than a ton of medical journals can. 
Parents can without 
that doubt 


child’s health be cleared up not only 


insist, being 


pests, every about a 
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in their own mind but in the doctor’s, 


too. 

Only four measures need be taken 
by parents to bring the full benefit 
skill to their chil- 
dren. Many physicians believe that 


of baby surgery 


these steps would help immeasu- 
rably. 

1. Babies should be examined at 
birth and ag: 
This is almost axiomatic 


iin within a week and 
three weeks. 
among good children’s doctors. Insist 
on this as well as on regular future 
examinations. The physician's fees 
are small premiums to pay for in- 
suring a baby’s health. 

2. Get to know 
Know his little 


when he 


child 


habits: for 


your inti- 
mately, 
and 


example, usually cries 


how intense that crying is. A parent 


should be instantly aware of any 
change in the baby’s health and de- 
This does not mean that a 
but 


when her 


meanor. 
sneeze is a signal for the doctor. 


a mother should) know 
child has al belly ache. 

3. Although most babies 
perfect, don't be too proud to admit, 
even to that child 


could have a detect. Caught in time, 


are born 


yourself, your 
a malformation has a good chance 

be remedied by a trained pedi- 
atric If you let concealed 
guilt make 


seeking help, the road back to nor- 


surgeon, 


vou wait too long before 


mal is a brier patch and frequently 
to the 
true of bone con- 


does net lead desired goal. 
This is particularly 
ditions and intestinal emergencies. 
4. Don't be afraid to speak up if 
something in a neighbor's 
looked _ into. 


“Jan, have 


Vout see 
that ought to be 


not tactless to say, 


baby 
It is 
vou taken little Jimmy to the pedia- 
lately? It might be 
doctor 


trician well to 


have the check over every- 
thing, especially that little bump on 
his hip.” It is far worse a vear later, 
when something serious has devel- 
oped, to confide in another neigh- 


bor, “I 
wrong with Jimmy's hip, but I didn't 


knew there was something 
want to hurt Jan’s feelings. I wish I 
had mentioned it to her.” 

If parents would keep these four 
simple ideas in mind—without be- 
coming hysterical over a twitch of 
the finger—they will 
gone a toward helping 


baby’s have 


long way 


pediatric surgeons save babies 


through surgery 
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Rochester did accept polio patients 
at that time and this saved the sit- 
uation for Mrs. Dwyer and her fellow 
workers. But throughout the country 
not 


many hospitals would admit 





these patients because they were not 
| equipped to handle them. So the 
National 
crease and improve hospital facili- 
| ties. In 1938 only 300 hospitals would 


|} admit acute polio patients. Today 


Foundation set out to in- 


| approximately 1500 hospitals give 
them the most modern care. 

On July 23, 1944. the first polio 
preparedness meeting was held in 
Ohio, to make advance 


plans to cope with a_ threatening 


| Columbus 
| 


epidemic. The practice spread all 
over the country and Mrs. Dwyer 
| began arranging such meetings. The 
' next vear the National Foundation 
started awarding scholarships to help 
badly 
needed in the treatment of polio, and 
again this work for 
Mrs. Dwver and volunteers like her. 

And still there were not enough 


train physical therapists, so 


meant more 


specially trained nurses and thera- 
pists. Mayfield Dwyer and her coun- 
terparts throughout the 
found a new way to help. On May §, 
1945, the Polio Emergency Volun- 
(PEV’s) They 


mostly housewives who took 


country 


teers were formed. 
were 
| special training so they could do 


much of the nonprofessional work in 
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The following questions are based 
lon information in this issue of To- 
| day’s Health. Turn to page 64 for 

the answers. 

?, How many people in the United 
States have mental illness or allied 
disorders? 

2. What is the average adult daily 

| requirement of vitamin A? 

3. Why is mineral oil undesirable 
| in weight reduction diets? 
| 4. What foods are added to en- 
riched flour to make Cornell bread? 

5. When was the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis begun? 

6. Why 
watch their diet? 


should heart patients 
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One Woman’s Fight Against a Childhood Crippler 


(Continued from page 21) 


hospitals crowded with polio pa- 
tients. They gave the overworked 
nurses many pairs of extra hands. 
They fed the patients, bathed them, 
prepared them for treatment, lifted 
them, dressed and undressed them. 
They read to them and played with 
them. 

Mrs. 
womens activities 


Dwyer became advisor of 
for all National 
Foundation chapters in Western 
New York state. She went to work 
at once organizing and helping train 
PEV’s. The program grew and today 
there are more than 52.000 PEV’s 
in the nation trained to assist hos- 
pital personnel when polio strikes. 

The year 1953 was the sixth in a 
row which saw high polio incidence 
United States. As a 
more than 66.000 patients now need 
the help given by the PEV’s, the 
local chapters of the National Foun- 
dation, and the American people 
through the March of Dimes 

In 1946, the National Foundation 
opened its first equipment depot ilk 


in the result, 


Des Moines to expedite the shipment 
of respirators, rocking beds, hot pack 
machines and othe equipment to 
epidemic areas or emergency spots. 
Other such depots were opened later 
in Atlanta, New York City 
San Antonio, Denver 

Ore. irs 


hea have 


Colum- 
and Port- 
land Dwver others 


like had a the 


lifesaving movement of this equip- 


bus 

and 
hand 1) 
ment ever since. 

Expanding her activities to inc lide 
working with women volunteers in 
the 50 county chapters of Western 
New York took 


Mrs. Dwyer’s time. She had to spend 


more and more of 
two or three days a week away from 
But she feels 


she 


her home and family 
it is all 


says, “I can see the results with my 


worth while because 
own eyes.” Then, too, she is looking 
ahead to the day when the scientist 
and the volunteer, working together 
conquer polio. 

Mrs. Dwyer and other state ad- 
visors on womens activities met at 
Georgia Warm Springs in the sum- 
mer of 1947. 
the 
lished by 


It was her first visit to 
center estab- 


had 


treatment 
the 


famed 


President who 
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polio, where he had his Little White 
House. where he died in the spring 
of 1945, “It was an inspiration [ shall 
never forget.” she says now, “Sud- 
denly | knew what the fight against 
polio was all about.” 

The meeting of volunteer women 
was followed shortly by a gathering 
there of some of the nation’s leading 
doctors to review the progress made 
in the medical treatment of infantile 
paralysis. The next summer the first 
international conference of scientists 
was held to pool all knowledge of 
polio 

About that time polio struck close 
to Mrs. Dwyer’s own home. Robert 
MeKenna—31 old, father of 


two boys, a successful automobile 


years 


dealer and a family friend of May- 
field and Leo Dwyer—was placed in 
a respirator with bulbar polio 

the 
Dwyer says, “I 


vears.” \irs. 
Bob Me- 
Kenna struggle for life and health, 
but finally 
leaving the iron lung for a rocking 


“Through long 


watched 
slow 


making progress 


bed. | now saw first-hand the fruits 
of all our work. Bob McKenna, al- 
though handicapped, is alive. 
Mayfield Dwyer helped Bob estab- 
lish a new business, a telephone an- 
that 
resume his place in his family. De- 


swering service, so he could 
spite Bob MeKenna’s above-average 
circumstances, she estimates it cost 
the National Foundation $25,000 to 
help him survive and make a come- 
back, 

The high cost of aiding respirator 
patients—they must be attended 24 
hours a day—plus the fact that they 
progress much betterwhen grouped, 
caused the National Foundation in 
1950 to establish regional respirator 
centers. They are at Houston, Ann 


Arbor, Los Angeles, New York City, 


Wellesley Hills, Mass., Buffalo and 
Omaha. More centers ave planned. 

During the 1950 March of Dimes, 
the Phoenix staged the 
first Mothers’ March on Polio, Or- 


ganizing along military lines and 


women of 


using a street map of the city, they 
assigned mothers to collect contribu- 
tions from every house and apart- 
ment where a porch light was burn- 
ing between seven and eight on a 
designated evening late in January. 
Then asked 


wanted to contribute to 


they everyone who 


turn on 
the porch light as a signal for the 
marching mothers. 

As effective | 


cleanup for the month-long March 
of Dimes, the idea appealed to peo- 


It was dramatic. an 


ple’s imagination. Mrs. Dwyer and 
her friends in Rochester held a Moth- 
ers’ March the next January. So did 
women all over the country. Year by 
year the project has grown until last 


sti 
January more than a million march- | 


ing mothers collected $12,000,000 in 
one hour to fight polio. 
Meanwhile, other lights were 
burning. They burned late at night 
the 
scientists, most of them financed by 


March of Dimes Funds, sought the 


in the laboratories of land as 


answer to polio. There were many 
blind alleys, many disappointments, 
But the 
teams, urged to hurry by the march- 


many failures. research 
ing mothers and the other volunteers 
who were impatient to conquer this 
crippling disease, did make progress. 

As Mrs. Dwyer and her co-workers 
cared for patients, distributed polio 
precaution literature in schools, 
homes and factories, moved equip- 
ment where it was needed and raised 
the funds to finance it all, the men 


| 


of science erected milestones of 


progress along the way. Mrs. Dwyer | 
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| 


}and the 
well the 
tific 

| values 


other volunteers know full 
of these 
terms of 


significance scien- 


advances in human 
the summers of 1951 


worst polio years in 


Then came 
1952, the 
history. Scientists tested 
55,000 


Texas and lowa. 


land 
gamma glob- 
Utah, 


They proved that 


ulin on children in 
this portion of human blood which 


contains antibodies (natural resist- 


ance to disease) would modify or 
prevent paralytic polio for four to 
six weeks if given at the proper time 
|in proper doses 

Last year the National Foundation 
spent $6,000,000 for scarce 
globulin, which it turned 
the Office of Defense 


for distribution in areas hardest hit 


gamma 
over to 


Mobilization 


by polio. During 1953 approximately 
235,000 children in 21 communities, 
Alaska, to Key 


received gamma globulin 


ranging from Juneau, 
West, Fla., 
in mass inoculations against polio. 
One of these projects was in May- 
field Dwyer’s area, in Chemung and 
Steuben N. Y. Her 
sparkle now as she re- 
calls, “We inoculated more than 37,- 
000 children there 
ful days.” 

Mrs. Dwyer organized and super- 


counties, eves 


| 
| with pride 


in three wonder- 


vised the hundreds of volunteers who 
the two 
counties. The 
gave the injections but lay workers 


manned clinics in these 


doctors and = nurses 


oT Answers to 
| Technical Tichlers 


(See page 62) 


(“Mobil- 


ness,” 


1. More than 9.000.000. 
izing Against Mental 


41.) 


:. Four 


page 


units. (“Vita- 
) 


page 32.) 


thousand 
mins in’ Cosmetics.” 
3. Because it interferes with vita- 
min absorption. (“The Reducing 
Racket,” page 15.) 
4, Wheat germ, 


skim milk. 


soybean flour and 
(“How Science Solved a 
Nutrition Puzzle,” page 43.) 
5. In 1939. (“One Woman's Fight 
| Against a Childhood Crippler,” 
20. ) 
6. Because decreased activity may 
“After Coro- 
29. ) 


page 


| lead to gain in weight. ( 


|nary Thrombosis,” page 


wt 
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the 
registered and weighed 


assembled supplies, prepared 
the clinics, 
the children, passed out informative 
literature to parents and lollipops to 
the children, washed the 
handled _ traffic did whatever 
else needed to be “We all felt 
that finally really doing 


something about polio,” Mrs 


syringes, 
and 
done. 
we were 
Dwyer 
Savs. 

it was the same story in Alabama, 
North Carolina, Illinois, Michigan, 
Virginia Kentucky, Alas- 
ka, Montana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Florida. The 
Foundation called the heleers 
workers,” but public 


called 


Tennessee 


National 
‘vol- 
unteer one 
health officer 
workers.” 


them “miracle 
however, is only 
It is not 
Dwyer 


Gamma globulin 
a temporary polio control. 
the final Mrs 
her fellows have been working for. 
“What we really want is an effective 


answel and 


vaccine to prevent polio,” she 
That, 
the scientists been working. 
Now there is that the Na- 
tional Foundation plans to submit to 
field trials this year. 
tests and has been used 
than 600 


Present plans call for this 


Says. 


too, is the goal toward which 
have 


a vaccine 


It has passed 
laboratory 
with no ill effects on more 
people. 
trial vaccine to be tested for effec- 
tiveness on 500,000 to 1,000,000 chil- 
dren over a wide area betore the 
next polio season 

Because a polio vaccine will not 
for general this year 


be ready use 


and because gamma globulin is the 
only weapon available now, the Na- 
tional Foundation will spend $19.- 
000,000 the blood 
1954. The available supply will be 
at least twice as large as that of last 
still there will not be nearly 


tor fraction in 


year but 
enough. Again it must be rationed. 
There will be plenty for the volun- 
teers to do again next summer. 
The validity tests on the trial polio 
vaccine will cost the National Foun- 
dation $7,500,000 this year. Doctors 
and nurses, mothers and fathers, chil- 
must 


dren and teen-agers once more 


volunteer in the way that has come 
to be known as the American way. 

The Mrs. the 
will be kept busy but they believe 
the 


when they will have conquered the 


Dwyers ot nation 


great day is coming—the day 


crippler, polio. 
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Grandma 


Had to Live with Us 


(Continued from page 25) 
pag 


as a girl she worked in a depart- 
ment store and was thrilled and im- 
pressed with the new machine-made 
products. Without this to offer her, 
destroying sympathetic companion- 
ship with the mirror “sister” by ar- 
gument and contempt would be 
heartless cruelty. 

Trips to the store were a source 
of great pleasure for Grandma. At 
first she went with one of the chil- 
dren, After school started, she went 


alone, since she had learned the 
route. For months she negotiated 
the trip satisfactorily. One day, she 
failed to return and was found about 
a mile away in the opposite direc- 
tion. I then realized that such a re- 
cent pattern could probably never 
become a permanent memory. She 
did retain the early pattern that one 
never goes out without a hat and 
purse, so I keep them put away, and 
now she goes out only with one of 
us. 

She cannot distinguish the seasons 
of the year, the time of day, nor the 
temperature. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find her up and the 
bed made at midnight or three a.m., 
but we take it in stride, persuade her 
back to bed and are thankful she 
is physically well. 

We do not deceive ourselves that 
the arrangement is perfect. There 
have been trying days, balanced by 
weeks of peace and calm. A respon- 
sible person must always be in the 
house with her; this limits our group 
activity as a family. We take her 
with us as much as seems wise, and 
at times we have a “sitter,” usually 
her sister. At first she read to our 


youngest, but her memory span was 





so short that she would read the 


What about this 


“New Non-Fattening 


Sweetener” 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SUCARYL 


Parpon us if we’re two jumps behind you. Maybe you 
have the facts. But. . . right now a lot of people are asking a lot of questions 
about SucarYL (Cyclamate, Abbott). They’ve read about it, heard about 
it. Here, briefly, is the story — 


SUCARYL gives sweetness without calories 

With all its full, clean sweetness, SUCARYL has no nutrt- 
tive content. Dieters can have all the sweetness they want with SucarYL— 
and never add a calorie. 


SUCARYL has no bitter aftertaste. 

To many veteran dieters, this is point number one. They’ ve 
tried synthetic sweeteners, found them slightly bitter, sharp. SucARYL 
tastes just like sugar. In ordinary use, it will never have an “‘off’’ taste. 


SUCARYL is safe. 
Absolutely. It has passed every test. For people on salt- 
restricted diets, SUCARYL is provided also in calcium form. 


SUCARYL holds its sweetness in cooking. 

See for yourself—by trying any of the kitchen-tested 
dishes in the new SucaryYL recipe booklet.* SucARYL keeps its natural 
sweetness in cooking, baking, boiling, canning. Literally a whole new world 
of foods is now open to sugar-restricted dieters and diabetics. 

We hope you'll make this a ‘‘check If . 
list’? when you try—and compare—SUCARYL. ( Areott 


*At pharmacies; or write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois 


‘dren. In fact, she has only fleeting 


same paragraph over and over, mak- 
ing that little diversion too frustrat- 
ing to the child. 

The children love her for the 
hundreds of happy hours she gave 
them before this affliction, and they 
have been generous and cooperative 
in taking care of Grandma. She en- 
joys their presence, misses them 
when they are in school, but never 
recognizes them as her grandchil- 


memories of a husband and boys 
As long 


mains as pleasant as it now 1s, we 


as our relationship re- 


feel that the minor sacrifices we 
make for Grandma serve to develop 
thoughtfulness, unselfishness, gener 
osity and consideration in our chil- 
dren. We have no need to create 
artificial learning situations when 
such a valuable lesson exists in our 


daily lives 
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Where Mental Patients 


Rule Themselves 


(Continued from page 37) 


used. They knew the hospital as well 
as anyone and patients wouldn't feel 
like animals in the zoo if a fellow 
inmate were taking visitors through. 
The proposal was adopted. Few visi- 
tors suspected that their well-spoken, 
well-informed guides were patients. 

An unexpected value of Patient 
Government has emerged recently. 
A cured woman patient who had 
been active in PG returned to her 
home and family and found that 
she now wanted to be just as active 
in her community as she had been 
at Psychopathic. Almost 
single-handedly she led the fight for 
a new playground in her neighbor- 


Boston 


hood. Rallying dozens of other house- 
wives, she won the fight, much to 
the amazement of her husband and 
neighbors, who remembered her as a 
shy, withdrawn type for whom talk- 
ing. to people at all was an ordeal. 

From the officers and ward repre- 
sentatives of Patient Government I 
found out how patients even help 
cure other patients. We were gath- 
ered on the comfortable chairs and 
couches in the director's office. He 
had deliberately absented himself. 

Herb, the president of PG, began: 
“First thing we do is visit new pa- 
tients in the closed wards and ex- 
plain why there are certain restric- 
their while 
convalescent patients are permitted 
to get around freely. They're more 
likely to accept the explanation from 
patients than from a nurse or doctor. 
And we also tell them about PG.” 

Roger, who had been a brilliant 


tions on movements 


graduate science student, had just 
come into the office from an insulin- 
shock period. He was sipping orange 
juice and his hands were still shak- 
ing, but he said that he had wanted 
to tell me how patients had helped 
put him on the road to recovery. 

“When they let me out of seclu- 
sion I tried to kill myself three times 
in one day. Nothing happened _ be- 
cause an attendant and a PG officer 


| were keeping an eye on me. 


“All I remember—I was pretty 


| sick then—is that I kept saying ‘I’m 


just garbage: I belong in the in- 
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cinerator.’ That was the day I tried 
to put my head in the kitchen oven. 
But they kept working on me and 
finally they got me to sign a non- 
aggression pact and a peace treaty. 
I was to stay at peace with myself 
and if for some reason I was going 
to break the pact I had to give them 
24 hours notice. 

“Sounds crazy,” he smiled wanly, 
“but it worked. Well ; 
made up for it a little. They put me 
in charge of the 


yesterday I 


variety show we're 
putting on next week and _ there's 
a new patient who used to be a 
night club singer. Pretty good, she 
was. But she hasn't sung in over a 
year and I had to build up her con- 
fidence. She promised she'd try and 
I think she will.” 

While Roger was talking, Lily, a 
petite ex-court-steno who is now a 
ward representative, had one of her 
hysterical attacks, Sitting four feet 
from her I could hear her mutter: 
“The monsters, the monsters, they're 
after me again.” Quietly and unob- 
trusively two of her fellow PG offi- 
cers sat down next to her and soothed 
her. The informal meeting kept go- 
ing as if nothing had happened. 

Herb, the PG 
the many years he had spent in state 


president, told of 


Lines for a Chromium 
Cave-Dweller 
We are rugged independent individuals— 
but natch 
Till the automatic pilot fails and we can’t 
find a match. 
Virginia Brasier 


“I've been in institu- 
tions,” he said, “where no fuss was 
made when attendant killed a 
patient with a blow. In some places 
we used to call the attendants ‘paid 


patients. Many of them were a 


institutions. 


an 


whole lot sicker than we were. Then 
I got a real break and was sent here. 
Pretty soon some people in the ward 
asked me to be their Patient Gov- 
ernment representative. 

“I started taking an 
other patients. The more time I spent 
on my PG work the better I felt. 
But when they elected me president 


interest in 


I was scared. | never had much 
school and in all my life no one had 
ever given me any responsibilities. 
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Well, I guess it worked out but no 
one was more surprised than I was.” 

Herb’s accelerated recovery is typ- 
ical of PG’s elected officers. Because 
of their responsibilities they seem to 
get well faster than ordinary con- 
valescent patients. Se much so that 
PG has found it necessary to hold 
elections every month because its 
officers are constantly being released 
from the hospital. . 

Until very recently doctors knew 
little of what a schizophrenic actu- 
ally felt and thought and suffered. 
Then, in 1949, Drs. Max Rinkel and 
H. Jackson DeShon of Boston Psy- 
chopathic heard that a Swiss chemist 
had come across a strange chemical 
named lysergic acid diethylamide, 
or LSD for short. When taken by 
normal people in tiny doses it would 
bring on, temporarily, moods and 
symptoms like those of a schizo- 
phrenic. They managed to get some 
samples of the new drug and when 
no one else volunteered, Dr. Robert 
W. Hyde tried it on himself. 

He took a dose early one morning 
in his office, surrounded by staff 
people who nervously joshed him 
about “Jekyll and Hyde.” Within 30 
minutes Dr. Hyde found it hard to 
talk or coordinate his hands when 
trying to draw a diagram. Soon his 
colleagues looked “flat as flounders” 
and vaguely inhuman. Followed by 
two doctors and a psychologist he 
visited one of the wards, where he 
suddenly found that his identity as 
Dr. Hyde, psychiatrist, had slipped 
from him. He felt like a patient. 

“Only schizophrenics had a normal 
human look to me; all the others— 
doctors, nurses, attendants—looked 
flat as pancakes, like painted card- 
board display pieces. It was terrible.” 
Late that afternoon the drug’s effect 
began to wear off and Dr. Hyde was 
himself the following morning. 

Forty others volunteered, and from 
them Dr. Hyde and his colleagues 
have learned much that was never 
known about schizophrenics. They 
now know, for instance, that schizo- 
phre.\ics can't answer the question: 
“Tell us what's bothering you.” There 
just arent words to describe the 
schizophrenic’s state of unreasoning 
fear and of 
everyone, Nearly all the LSD volun- 
teers reported that when they were 


incredible suspicion 


asked questions which they didn't 
want to the questioner 
would almost instantly appear to 
them as a hideous-looking gargoyle. 
Or he would suddenly be transported 
30 feet away. People who they felt 
were friendly and helpful would 
stature, but | 
would | 


answer, 





grow enormously in 

those who 

often be converted into midgets. 
Like schizophrenics, most volun- 


teers had a complete lack of sex 


annoyed them 


feelings and practically no interest 
in food. There was, for most of them, 
a shameful feeling that they were 
so unusually sloppy and messy that | 
they wanted to hide. 

Did the have any | 
practical value? Listen to Dr. Hyde: 

“We new 
things that will help us and other 
hospitals handle schizophrenics. The 
attendant or nurse who has had a 
day of the incredibly lonely, private 
hell of LSD now knows that when a 
patient pleads, “Please stay with me 
for a while,’ he really needs the com- 


experiments 


have learned many 


fort of someone near him. 

“We now know that schizophren- 
ics can be useful, just as many of our 
volunteers were able to carry out a 
fair part of their normal hospital 
duties. The secret is that they have 
to help set the jobs for themselves. 
That is why Patient Government is 
so suceessful.” 

The LSD experiments at Boston 
Psychopathic have created a. stir 
among researchers. Obviously, if a 
tiny trace of a drug can bring on 
a schizophrenic state in normal peo- 
ple, there is a chance that a similar 
chemical, produced by some ab- 
normal process in the body, brings 
on the real schizophrenic state. If 
it exists, what it is or how it builds 
up in the body nobody knows—yet. 

“Someday we will find out,” Dr. 
Hyde says confidently. “But before 
that we might well turn our efforts 
to finding an antidote to LSD. Just 
as insulin enables a diabetic to get 
along pretty well, so an effective 
antidote to LSD might 
schizophrenic to live a normal life 
by just taking pills regularly.” 

But until that day comes, Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital’s unique Pa- 
tient Government plan shows how 
the mentally ill, given a 
chance, can help cure themselves. 


enable a 


when 
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Prepare Your Child for “Growing Up’ 


Be a child, “growing up” means 
changing from a child’s body to an 
adult's body, Nothing is looked for- 
ward to more eagerly—and nothing 
heartbreak 
time finally comes. This is because 


brings more when the 
few children understand what is hap- 
pening to them and why. 

To forestall much unhappiness, a 
child should be carefully instructed 
in what changes will take place, how 
and when they will occur, and what 
they mean, Since the average child 
of today begins to mature sexually 
tenth eleventh 
years, the first information should be 


between the and 
given at least a year earlier. Facts 
can then be reviewed and elaborated 
upon as the child’s understanding in- 
creases. Here 
every child should know about grow- 


are the major facts 


ing up. 

l. The first signal of maturing is 
a growth spurt. Frequently, boys and 
girls grow three or four inches in a 
year and take on ten, 20 or even 30 
pounds in weight. This spurt lasts 
approximately three years and then 
growth slows down, coming almost 
to a standstill about the sixteenth or 
seventeenth A tall, scrawny 
build or a tendency to be fat usually 


year, 


is only temporary and rights itself 
in a few 


2. Few children mature at exactly 


years. 


the average ages of 13 for girls and 
14 for boys. Variations are due to 
each child’s particular gland func- 
tions. They do not mean poor health 
or low intelligence, or the opposite. 
Delayed maturing is serious only if 
the child and his parents make it so. 
The early-maturing child may be 
embarrassed looking older 
than his classmates, or he may be 


about 


ager Saas 
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by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


out of step with them because his 
interests are more mature. Both con- 
ditions will pass as other children 
reach his level or he reaches theirs. 

3. A girl is said to be mature when 
she first menstruates and a boy, when 
he has his first seminal emission or 
“wet dream.” Before these signs of 
sexual maturity appear, the sex or- 
gans begin to develop, hair starts to 
appear on the body, the shape of the 
trunk changes, with broadening of 
the shoulders in boys and develop- 
ment of the breasts in girls. There is 
a marked height 
weight. After the first indication of 
sexual maturity, the body will con- 


increase in and 


tinue its development for a year or 
two, perhaps even longer. No child 
need be concerned if he does not 
look grown up at the first signs of 
maturity. 

4. The time needed for maturing 
varies as much as the age of matur- 
ing. Some children require nearly 
twice as long as others. Since we 
can't control the speed of maturing, 
a child must adjust as best he can 
to the changes, whether they be 
slow or rapid. 

5. Not all changes take place at 
the same time or at the same rate. 
The maturing body will seem out of 
proportion at times with, for ex- 
ample, the hands and feet too large 
for shapeless arms and legs, or the 


nose too big for the rest of the face. 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two 
girls, is president of the American Psy- 
chological Association's Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 


teen-age 


Adolescence and representative of that 


division on the Association's Council. 
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Give nature time, and disproportions 
ordinarily right themselves. 

6. The hair and skin change tex- 
ture and are often oily. Pimples and 
blackheads break out 


profuse perspiration under the arms. 


and there is 


Frequent shampoos, careful washing 
of the skin with mild soap, use of 
deodorants, plenty of exercise and 
sleep, and following a varied diet 
containing plenty of fresh fruits and 
vegetables will help to tide over this 
troublesome period. In most cases, 
it lasts only a few years. 

7. Awkwardness plagues most 
boys and girls; uneven growth is 
responsible. In boys, changes in the 
vocal mechanism may bring embar- 
rassing moments. The less attention 
paid to these conditions, the better. 
Nervousness merely makes a_ bad 
situation worse. Nature will take only 
about a year to complete changes 
in these areas and then embarrass- 
ments will be a thing of the past. 

8. Menstruation settle 
into a regular pattern immediately, 


may not 


and the flow may be scanty at first. 
As the sex organs complete their 
development, a normal situation usu- 
ally is observed, but if not, the doc- 
tor can then be consulted. 

9. Nocturnal 
boys who have not been prepared 


emissions trouble 
for them, and the tell-tale spots on 
sheets and pajamas carn be an acute 
source of embarrassment. An ex- 
planation from the family doctor will 
relieve a boy’s fears@about these ex- 
periences. 
10. New 
are inevitable with a changed body. 
Neither the child nor his parents 
should be upset when he outgrows 


interests and activities 


his childish ways and wants to think 
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and act like an adult. This normal 
teen-age attitude has to be accepted 
and encouraged if the child is to 
grow into a well-adjusted adult. 
Ll. Being sexually appropriate in 
appearance and behavior is impor- 
tant to every boy and girl. In transi- 
tion from a childish to an adult body, 
many boys seem ,effeminate for a 
time, just as many girls look and act 
like tomboys. Unless they and their 
parents realize that a truly masculine 
or feminine appearance cannot be 
expected until growth is complete, 
there may be unjustified concern. 
12. Developing into one’s child- 
hood ideal is more unusual than us- 
ual. It is the exceptional child who 
does not dream of what he wants to 
be like when he is grown up. But, 
when he reaches this stage, he usu- 
ally discovers a great discrepancy be- 
tween his dream and what he actually 
is. Sooner or later, he must learn to 
live with his body. Helping him min- 
imize his bad features and accentu- 
ate his good—and, far better, helping 
him to accept a philosophical atti- 
tude toward his body from earliest 
childhood—will go a long way to- 
ward making him a happy person. 


Questions 


RESENTMENT OF HELP. Our teen- 
age daughter comes to us with com- 
plaints about the way things go a 
school. She asks us What to do and 
then, when we advise or try to help 
her, she accuses us of “bossing” or 
“always interfering in her affairs.” 
| feel that she needs help, but how 
can we help her if she acts this way? 


Don't be too concerned about your 
daughter's reactions to your help. 
Teen-agers want to be independent, 
but when they get into a fix, they 
call for help. After they get out of 
the fix, they are annoyed at them- 
selves for having had to get leelp and 
take it out on the person who has 
helped them. In the future, give your 
daughter general rather than specific 
advice. Try suggesting several alter- 
natives. You will be helping her but 
she will be making her own decision. 
Never try to fix things for her at 
school or elsewhere without first dis- 
cussing it with her and gaining her 
approval. 


| 


he new low-calorie gelatin 


D-ZERTA 


the gwedt doscert thate sugantree | 


Try the new gelatin dessert D-ZERTA — in the six delicious Jell-O 
flavors, delightfully sweetened with saccharin, and containing 
only 10 calories per serving! (Sugar-sweetened gelatins have up 
to 83 calories a serving!) D-Zerta’s entirely carbohydrate free! 





So, if your physician recommends a low-calorie or sugar-free diet, 
you can still enjoy tempting desserts and sparkling salads at a 
cost of only 4¢ to 5¢ a serving with low-calorie, sugar-free D-Zerta. 
Complete nutrition information plus appetizing recipes with 
every package. Look for D-Zerta in the diet-foods section of your 
food store today! 


A Product of General Foods 


Made by the 


makere of 
JELLO 


Jel .0 is 0 registered trademark of General Foods Corpor tion 








SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 








TROWBRIDGE 


Ket. 1917. For unusual children. Medical and psychi- 
atric eupervision Experienced teachers. Individual spe- 
chal training. Home atmosphere. Kegistered by the A.M. A. 
Council, Enrollment limited. Pamphiet mn A. Moran, 
8.8 W.. Dir, Box A, 2827 Forest Ave.. 


Home and 
nervous, and hackward 


Beverly Farm, Inc. — = 
children and adults Successful social and educational 
adjustments. Occupational therapy. Dept. for birth injury 
Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract | tr from 
St. Lauis. 7 well-equipped bidgs., gym. 56th year. Catalog 
Groves Blake Smith, M.D., Supt.. 


Cases 





FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILOREN 

ve ur-round school for hildren with edu ation al and 
emotlyoal orabber tiny tot thru tee ‘ panion 
he and understanding ‘even separate res siden e cen 
ten wuburban and ranch, Daily supervision ty Certi 
fled Peychiatrist. Full time Psychologist, Write for 
jfull information 

Bert P Brown 


Buy 


Pres.. Box 4008H. Austin 


U.S. Savings 
Bonds 


“Explains Things 
As Parents Wish 
They Could...’ 


‘This is a wonderful hook to 
explain reproductive systems of 
man and beast. The style is 
easy and direct. tilustrations 
are informative and ample 
Explains things as most 
parents wish they could, and 
leaves little to the child's 
pve stirotoagy erp “en of The 
te i die a sociation 
HOW ‘t ire. 18 WANDED on. 
by Cyril a 5 
. Thay Mo ee een 


ILLUSTRATED 


EMERSON so0Ks, inc, Dent w-H, 251 West 19 St, New York 11 


Sanitary, disposable, 
moisture-proof pads 
add comfort, convenience. 


Addi fa th poy of Matle 


MATERNITY and NURSING BRA 


Helps Contours fa Sook L Be ly 


Firm, reliable support to enlarging breasts. Helps relieve strain 
on muscles. Its mony exclusive features make it often preferred 
Front section drops down for modest, easy nursing while straps 
remain comfortably on shoulders Porve buckles. removable and 


adjustable back elostic. Elastic inset over diaphragm. Worn ell 


during pregnancy and after 


Send for Free Booklet 


. Fine Stores 


1 PR. DISPOSABLE PADS INCLUDED 


32 te 44.8 ond C Cops .. 24s 
32 10 44..D Cups... 3.00 


Prepad 


hf ) ) 8 te a box 25 
Additianal Pads cee 


at Corset Shops .. Maternity Shops . 


ANNE ALT BRASSIERES. Box 71, COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 


ansas City. Mo. 


Box H. Godfrey mh 


Texas 


other activities of that sort. I 
having my garden planted to flower- 


am 


ing shrubs and plants that do not 


need constant resetting. I have re- 
arranged my linens, cooking utensils 
they are 


I find 


mat- 


and vegetable bins where 
neither too high nor too low. 
that someone else can turn a 
tress as well as I, and if a dust kitten 
bed or 


the 


leers at me from under the 
furniture. I 





‘other heavy hand 


| broom to someone else, 
It isn't always easy. Sometimes I 
forget or say to myself, “Surely this 
When it does, I try 


I am learning and 


won't hurt me!” 
not to do it again. 
| after 


more 


almost two years I have no 


depressing palpitations, no 


pain in my chest and fewer warn- 


ings from my heart. 
My doctor has told me 


about 15 pounds because my slower 


to reduce 





life has caused me to put on weight. 
That, too, | am trying to do. In fact, 
making a real effort to 
though I'm not quite 


I am live 


sensibly er 


| 
\s 


as lively, | am still alive! 
attend 


and 


I do my own housework 


church, movies, lectures con- 


| 
ie play bridge and belong to two 


Company Manners 


My mother says don’t ever ask 

For more than you can eat. 

Don't stretch your hand across your plate 
Or get up from your seat 

Don't take two helpings of dessert 
Or finish crumbs of cake; 

And don't drink milk with pickles or 
You'll have a tummyache. 

My manners are for company 

But some day when I'm grown, 
Then I'll have manners just for me 


When I am all alone. 


Lucile Coleman 


clubs. social 


But I ration these 
| sweets of life as closely as I rationed 
| sugar during the war. If I am going 
| out in the afternoon I have an earls 
leave, and 
If | am 
take a 


I play 


and rest before | 
bed early that night. 
the evening I 


| lunch 
| go to 
|} going out in 
llong rest 
See og 
| bridge with people who are 


in the afternoon. 
con- 
A es and who do not insist on too 
I keep up these 


exacting a game. 


: EA 
| social activities because | believe | 


TODAY’S HEALTH 


After Coronary Thrombosis 


(Continued from page 29) 


get morbid if I stayed at 


home and wondered when the 


would 
Grim 
Reaper was going to cut me down. 

My husband objected to my driv- 
ing the car and I suspected my 
friends didn’t enjoy riding with me 
heart 
might not stand the So for 
three months I drove from the back 
Now occasionally but 
when I think I might en- 
counter parking problems. Nothing 


seems to bring distress in my chest 


either, probably afraid my 


strain. 
seat. I drive 
never 


like trying to get in or out of a tight 
parking space. That seems to affect 

with heart 
Twice when I got locked in 


everyone iny type of 
trouble. 
that way, I pocketed my pride and 
asked someone to maneuver the cat 
out for me. 

When I discovered that cold night 
air brought back the old chest pres- 
sure, particularly when | walked, | 


All of these 
paid off 


gave that up also. pre- 


cautionary measures have 


in improved health and are well 
worth taking if a heart patient wants 
to avoid pain for himself and worry 
for his family. 

made a sin- 
the 


beckon on 


For two years I have 
effort to 
My 
sparkling mornings, but I pass them 
dull but I am 


them go until 


cere follow doctor's 


orders. flower beds 
by. My windows are 
bright enough to let 
I can get someone else to wash them. 
I manage to keep my house orderly 
but [ am afraid it 
immaculate mark. Often 
I am tempted to indulge in a vigor- 


and cheerful, 


misses the 


hard house clean 
the old 
who rides a 
My 


generally 


of good, 
then | 
Chinese proverb, “He 


ous day 
ing, and remember 
dismount.” 
and | 
decide to stay on the safe side and 
not get off of limited 
activities 

I recently 


tiger is afraid to 


heart is my tiger 


schedule 


my 


the High 
husband. 


went up In 
Sierra mountains with my 
My doctor had told me 


sible to go up six or seven thousand 


it Was pos- 


feet if I did not exercise or stay long 
We had been 
stream and it proved to be a 15 mile 
After 


husband had gone off fishing, I hap- 


told of a good trout 


drive up a steep road. my 





JANUARY 1954 


pened to inquire how high we were. 
When the forest service man said, 
“Eighty-five hundred feet.” I was 
really frightened. I crawled back 
into the car and sat there trying not 
to blink my eyes for fear it would 
be too strenuous for my heart. When 
my husband returned, we started for 
a nearby village at once. Much to 
our surprise and’ delight, I suffered 
absolutely no ill effects, as a visit 
to the local doctor proved. 

Now, after almost two years of 


sensible and cautious living, never 
hurrying when I walk and taking | 
my time at all activities, I feel the 
doctor was right when he said I} 
could lick this thing on my feet. 
There is no scientific proof that a 
slow crawling turtle isn’t just as hap- 
py as a greyhound—and a turtle has | 
a much better life. Nobody 


makes a turtle chase a wooden rab- 


ever 


bit around a race track. 
[ am letting the greyhounds chase | 
the rabbits while I rest and get well. 


How Science Solved a Nutritional Puzzle 


(Continued from page 43) 


loaf 


that toasts well. Production costs are 


a cream-colored, firm-textured 
only about two cents more per pound 
than ordinary bread. 

For Dr. Estelle 
Hawley of the University of Roch- 
ester School of Medicine and Den- 
tistry has been following up the work 


several years, 


done at Cornell. She has conducted 
to 
new 
400 


rats have been on diets of 19 differ- 


rats 
this 


vear, 


studies on white 
the 


For more than a 


feeding 
determine value of 


bread. 


ent wheat products. These white rats 
have a story to tell. 

All the rat diets contain the same 
weighed amount of dried crumbs 
from breads purchased on the open 
market, 


margarine and added vitamin D. All 


mixed with ten per cent 
of the rats are limited to the same 
amount of food. 

As is expected of animals fed on 
any incomplete diet, the rats who 
live on ordinary bread are stunted, 
puffy-faced, rough-coated animals. 
The surprise comes when you see the 
sleek-coated, healthy 


lived on the Cornell bread 


rats who have 


Results 





Fa hal 
Jn, 


_ 


cia 


I love 


\ 


honey, I 


vou so much, could 


eat you.” 











are nothing short of spectacular. 
Dr. Hawlev savs her rats fed on 
Cornell all 


respects and equal in all respects to 


bread “are normal in 
rats on standard food, Reproduction 
and ability to rear healthy voung is 
a routine check for the adequacy of 
a diet. To date this has been 


possible in our colony, on any other 


not 


wheat product.” 
Her studies emphasize again that 
a mixed diet is the kev to good nu- 
trition. The Cornell bread 
cording to Dr. Hawley, * 


has. ac- 
al food 


value resembling animal protein in- 


stead of the original cereal protein. | 
\ pound loaf of Cornell formula | 


bread at an average cost of 20 cents | 


supplies approximately 45 grams of 
excellent protein. The same money 
spent for meat would provide, rough- 
ly. one third of this amount.” 

Dr. MeCay’s bread is not only 
serving a useful purpose in the insti- 


New 


family 


tutions of 
on. the table is to 


the great advantage of budget-trou- 


vrowing 


bled housewives who need anh meX- 
pensive source of complete protein 
to supplement meat. In Rochester 
some 40,000 loaves of Cornell bread 
Local bakeries 


communities 


are sold each week 
in many other 
cially.in the F 


and 


espe- 
ast. are making similau 


bread will undoubtedly 
take it up as the 
their 


The bread looks good 


more 
cle mana vrows m 
areas. This is not surprising 
tastes good 
and Is good 

Perhaps this new bread is one of 
the 


done by some people's foolish cating 


habits, 


wavs to minimize the damage 


York State; its use 


Noreen Super Color Rinse 

is temporary but completely 
effective ... Adds glamorous color, 
quickly and easily, without making a 


permanent change .. . stays fresh until your 


next shampoo. Try on your Noreen color... 


see how it makes dull hair exciting, 
really blends in unwanted gray, or 
beautifies gray and white hair. Choose 


from 14 lovely, inexpensive shades, 


{ bayer 


4 < rber 





214 Variety for Dieters 


Have you noticed how diet-food sections 


in grocery stores have been growing by 
leaps and bounds? One of the recent prod- 
ucts to appear is D-ZERTA, a sugar-free, 


flavored 
a standard item in health food stores and 


gelatin. This product, for years 


hospitals can now be used on low caloric 
and sugar-free diets. It can be served in 
countless ways to give variety and interest 
routine diet. A variety of enticing 


D-ZERTA 


to a 
reeip’s can be found on the 


package Look tor them 
205 Lead-Free Enamel 


Here's an enamel paint that’s safe and 
harmless for children because it’s lead-free. 
Tale il for 


wood 


nurseries--for 
Bru-Lux 
enamel protects as it beautifies. Circle 205 


playrooms and 
metal, plaster or concrete 


and we will send you a free color card. 


199 Toilet Training 


Now 


b ibic ‘ 


. a brand new idea for training 
With the Start-Rite Dual Trainer 
you get the exclusive body-contour seat. It 
puts both boys and girls in a natural posi 
tion, safely, comforably, without straps! 
Vhis is a foor-flat unit with no tilt or wob 
ble and it's a trainer that’s always separate 
trom your family unit. For an interesting 


illustrated booklet, circle 199. 

139 Nature Atlas 
Hammond's Nature Atlas of America 

shows the characteristics (by pictures) and 


the whereabouts (by maps) ot all the won 
dertul creatures of our animal, vegetable 


4 


and mineral kingdoms. It contains a col- 


lection of 320 magnificent original paint- 
ings in full color of animals, birds, reptiles 
fishes insects, trees, wildflowers and rocks 
with fascinating descriptions of each. For 


an interesting descriptive folder circle 139 
151 Frozen Food at Home 


A perfect answer to America’s need for 
better, healthier living is the Amana Up- 
right Food Freezer. With this quality freez 
kitchen half, by 
cooking large quantities of food in the same 
time it takes to prepare just one meal. You 
They 
preserved for 
information 


er you can cut time in 


never again waste leftovers. become 
perfectly 


further 


“planne d overs,” 
later use. For circle 


151, 
216 Waterproof Panty 
Princess Pat Panty Company has an- 
nounced its newest development, an in- 
fant’s waterproof, plastic-lined RHUMBA 
Panty. This innovation, by the style leader 
of the industry, adds “More Flounce to the 
Ounce to a six-snay For tre 
booklet, “Easy Living with Baby,” circle 216. 


baby panty 


126 Relief for Aching Feet 


Cuboids are featherweight, metal-free 
inserts that slip in one’s shoes and tend 
to contorm to the bottom of the foot. They 
hold the heel in better position and help to 
relieve painful and calloused metatarsals. 
They also aflord a better distribution of 
body thus aid foot 
working. By 


he Iping you to walk more youthfully they 


weight and comfort 


when walking, s.anding of 


add to your poise and tend to promote bet 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 


535 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


214 205. 99 t9P 451 216 


NAME (Please Print) 


Address 


126 191 


190 159 219 





- Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the covu- 
pon to us fodey. We hope this information 
will prove interesting and helpful. 


ter posture. For more information and for 


the location of dealers nearest your home 


circle 126, 
191 Enjoy Yourseif 
As a voung modern, vou probably have 
the habit of taking most things in your 
stride. And, there is no your 
menstrual period should interfere with nor- 
mal living. Tampax Inc. is offering an in 
teresting free booklet entitled “It’s Natural, 
It's Normal” which we think you will like 
to read. Circle 19] 


reason why 


190 Tasty Salt Substitute 


When your doctor prescribes a diet re- 
stricted in table salt, ask him about Co- 
Salt. It adds the same zest to food that salt 
does, makes eating a pleasure for people 
Circle 190 for 


on low-salt (sodium) diets 


more information. 
159 Uniforms of Distinction 


Look 


money, too! 


smarter, feel smarter and 
Phat’s the way 
feel about the exciting 
nylon and poplin styles now being offered 
by Preen. Phese all fashion 
forms are available at the lowest prices pos- 
We will send you a copy of the new 
if you circle 159. 


Save 
many wornecn 


issortment of new 
all value uni- 


sible . 


Preen catalogue 
219 Auto Seat for Baby 


Makers of 
walker-stroller 
able combination spring seat and auto seat 
for babies. The 
tively fascinates the 
his mother with the 
and safety it provides her child. Easily and 
quickly detached from the 
the seat is adaptable to all makes of cars, 


the famous Taylor-Tot baby 
have introduced a remark 


smooth spring action posi 
baby ce lighting 
entertainment, comfort 


while 


spring stand, 
and has a strong safety strap and spacious 


play tray. For more information circle 219. 
217 For Three Cents a Day 


Elderly and physi lly handic« upped peco- 
ple, including war veterans, are finding the 
electric Autoette Cruise About to be just 
what they need for shopping, pleasure rides 
and driving to the homes of their friends. 
This little electric car has three forward 
three 
It carries two peo 


speeds and reverse, and costs only 
cents a day to operat 
ple and is safe and easy to drive. For an 


interesting, free folder, circle 217. 





In hospitals, offices, stores ... familiar 
red coolers invite you to pause 
for ice-celd Coca-Cola. When you do 


you know what to « xpect 


j} 


élicious fla or, tunmat hed in all the world-- 


wholesome refreshment, pure as 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 


See EDDIE FISHER on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television twice each week 








“Theres this about Coke ... 


“You trust its quality’ 








(H. W. & D. BRAND OF MERBROMIN, DIBROMOXYMERCURIFLUORESCEIN-SODIUM) 


For treating small scratches and abrasions no antiseptic 


has been proved to be more effective than ‘Mercurochrome’, 


Neglect may cause infection which can be prevented by 


prompt use of ‘Mercurochrome’, 


Recent studies on living animals, as well as man, have 


again confirmed the antibacterial properties of ‘Mercurochrome’. 


‘Mercurochrome’ has been used by the medical profession 
and the public as an effective antiseptic for more than thirty- 


three years. 
ve J i> 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. SSE 


Described in New and 
Non-official Remedies 
1950) by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical 
Association 
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